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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Music, art, literature, and the theater are all 
dealt with this month, in addition to agricultural 
problems, science education, and a rehabilitation 
center. 

@ The lead article, “Shortages and Surpluses” 
(page 3), summarizes and comments upon the 
most interesting reports to and recommendations 
of the Fifth Inter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture and the FAo Sixth Regional Conference for 
Latin America, held jointly last August in Mexico 
City. It was written by AMERICAS editor George C. 
Compton. 

@ “Howard Choir Makes a Hit” (page 6), de- 
scribes a long, successful tour of Latin America by 
a U.S. Negro choral group. George Meek, another 
staff member, was the author. 

@ An equally long tour but one of a different sort 
is the subject of Estuardo Nunez’ “America in Paint 
and Charcoal” on page 10. The tour was an erratic 
one made more than one hundred years ago by the 
German painter J. M. Rugendas. Several of his pic- 
tures are reproduced, some through the courtesy of 
Peruvian Ambassador to the United States Fernando 
Berckemeyer. Nuiiez, familiar to readers of AMERI- 
cAs and many publications throughout the Hem- 
isphere, is director of the Institute of Literature of 
San Marcos University in Lima. 

@ Twenty science teachers from Latin America 
spent a summer in the United States studying the 
new look in science and science teaching, in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the U.S. National Science Foun- 
dation in cooperation with the oas. AMErIcAs staff 
member Flora L. Phelps, who has visited many of 
these institutes, takes a look at what the teachers 
learned in and out of the classroom, and at the prob- 
lems and the new developments in many countries, 
in “A Summer of Science” on page 16. 

@ Who could tell the story of the Uruguayan 
theater better than a distinguished Uruguayan play- 
wright? Roberto Fabregat Cuneo, author of several 
plays and some sociological and philosophical 
works, traces the growth of the new national theater 
movement in an article on page 22. 

@ Samuel Kaplan, author of “New Arms, Legs, 
and Confidence for Handicapped Mexicans” (page 
31), is a free lance writer living in Mexico whose 
articles have often appeared in AMERICAS. He is the 
author of Combatimos la Tirania (We Battle Tyr- 
anny), published under the auspices of the National 
Institute of Historical Studies of the Revolution. 

@ This month’s short story, “A Neapolitan Song,” 
was written by Arturo Altmann of Olivos, Buenos 
Aires Province, Argentina. 

@ “Man and Nature in Sanz Lajara’s Stories” 
(page 28), was written by a man who knows Sanz 
Lajara well and is in fact a co-worker of his in the 
Dominican Republic Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Manuel Valldeperes. Born and educated in Barce- 
lona, Spain, Valldeperes is a jack of all trades. He 
has been director of La Nacion in Ciudad Trujillo, 
a professor in the University of Santo Domingo, and 
assistant director of the Fine Arts Institute, and is 
the author of plays, novels, and essays, especially 
essays on art. 
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‘ The Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights, created by the Foreign Ministers of the 


_ American countries at their Fifth Meeting of Con- 
_ gultation in Santiago, Chile, in August 1959, has 
_ now been duly installed. It held its first session in 


Washington in October. After hearing an eloquent 


5] call to action delivered by Rémulo Gallegos, the 


Venezuelan novelist, professor, and former Presi- 


_ dent who was elected Chairman of the new body, 


it ironed out details of its operation and planned 


_ its work program. The Commission is charged with 


oe _ promoting respect for human rights in the Hemi- 
sphere, but is not expected to issue recommenda- 


_ tions on the level of specific cases of alleged vio- 
_ lations of these rights. 


We shall deal with the Commission’s work, and 


ites related proposals in the field of human rights that 


will be considered at the Eleventh I nter-American 


our next issue. 


: : ECONOMIC FOLLOW-UPS 


The special meeting of senior government rep- 


resentatives, called for by the Committee of 


_ Twenty-one on economic cooperation, at its meet- 


‘ = ing in Bogota, is now expected to convene in Wash- 


_ ington at the end of November. It was charged with 
_ finding ways to strengthen the Inter-American 
_ Economic and Social Council. At the same time 
it is to examine the structure not only of that 
_ Council but also of the Pan American Union of- 
_ fices working in the economic and social fields, in 
_ order to plan reforms that will give the secretariat 
the technical, administrative, and financial flexi- 


ihe new projects stemming from the Committee 
of Twenty-one’s recommendations. 

Changes to improve the IA-ECOSOC at this 
_ time would be limited to matters covered in its 
statute. Any change in its basic structure as stated 


_in the OAS Charter would have to await action 


by the Inter-American Conference. But it is hoped 


_ to be able to give added impetus to Operation Pan 
_ America by the steps taken now. 


i 


Meanwhile, several important changes have 


taken place within the Pan American Union in 
ps this field. Secretary General José A. Mora termi- 


_ nated the services of Cecilio J. Morales as Direc- 


tor of the Department of Economic and Social Af- 


ECOSOC) in September. Dr. Joao Goncalves dé 
Souza, Director of the Department of Technical 
Cooperation, was named to serve temporarily alsa 
as Acting Director of the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs. Dr. Jorge Sol Caste- 
Hanos, distinguished Salvadorian economist and in- 
ternational banking figure, has been appointed a 
special representative of the Secretary General fa 

economic experts has been named to formulate 
of administrative duties, Dr. Sol Castellanos wil. 

advise Dr. Mora and will coordinate PAU activi- 
ties in these fields, especially in connection with 

the duties assigned to the Organization by th 

Committee of Twenty-one, and will cooperate witk 

the UN Economic Commission for Latin Amer 

ica, the Inter-American Development Bank, th 

International Coffee Agreement, and other inter- 
national agencies concerned with economic prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Sol Castellanos, who is Dean of the Schoot 
of Economics of the University of El Salvador, 
served as Salvadorian Minister of Economy from 
1949 to 1953, and thereafter was an alternate exe 
utive director, and then an executive director, 0 
the International Monetary Fund, until 1958. 

At the same time, a special, temporary group of 
economic experts has been named to formulat 
recommendations to offer to the forthcoming meet 
ing. They are, Dr. Rémulo de Almeida, Secretary 
for Planning of the State of Bahia, Brazil, who 
organized the Bank of Northeast Brazil, which 
has been active in regional development work; 
Alfredo Navarrete, of the Nacional Financiera 
the governmental financial institution that ha 
played a key role in industrial development in 
Mexico; and Donald C. Stone, Dean of the Grad 
uate School of Public and International Affairs ot 
the University of Pittsburgh, who played an im 
portant part in the initiation of the Marshall Plan 
in Europe. 

Assisting these three specialists will be Dr. So 
Castellanos; Juan M. Campos Catelin of Argen 
tina, Chief of the PAU Division of Technical C 
operation and Assistance; Pedro Irafeta, Chilean 
economist formerly with the PAU and now Secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Development Bank 
and Joao Oliveira Santos of Brazil, who is comin 
back to his former position as Deputy Director of 
the Department of Economic and Social Affairs; 
from which he took a leave of absence to serve 4 
the first Secretary General of the Internationally 
Coffee A ne which he had es to draft, 
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SHORTAGES AND 


SURPLUSES 


TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


DURING THE CROP YEAR 1959-60, Latin America’s agri- 
cultural production failed to keep up with population 
growth. Total per capita farm output went down only 1 
per cent, but the drop was 4 per cent in food items. At the 
same time, the world commodity situation continued to 
show persistent surpluses of several major agricultural 
products important to the area, and an unfavorable trend 
in the terms of trade meant that farm countries would 
have to export more grain or fruit to buy the same num- 
ber of tractors. The adverse trend in the ratio of food 
production to population over the last two years was 
particularly noticeable in Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Cuba. 

These, and other more long-range difficulties, were 
among the hard facts reported to the Fifth Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture and the Fao Sixth Regional 
Conference for Latin America, held jointly in Mexico 
City last August. 

What changes in individual crops were behind the 
over-all trends? In 1958-59 absolute gains over the pre- 
vious year were reported for Latin American production 
of grains (except oats and rice), legumes, sugar, cotton, 
sesame, cacao, coffee, and milk, while losses were chalked 
up for roots and tubers, hard fibers, wool, sunflower seed, 
and copra. 

In the following season, 1959-60, farm production fell 
off in wheat, barley, corn, potatoes, cotton, castor beans, 
bananas, cacao, tobacco, and meat, outweighing gains reg- 
istered in rice, sunflower seed, peanuts, sesame, linseed, 
milk, and coffee. 

The disastrous floods of April 1959 hampered sowings 
in Uruguay so much that production of wheat was down 
40 per cent, oats and flaxseed 30 per cent. Both wheat and 
corn were down in Argentina at the same time. Both 
droughts and floods did damage in Brazil, causing short- 
ages of the main food staples—beans, potatoes, and meat 
—although the volume of coffee went up strongly. The 
weather also hurt Guatemala, where heavy rains battered 
the coffee crop, and Costa Rica, where storms destroyed 
nearly two million banana plants on the Pacific Coast. 
Bolivia, it should be noted, attained self-sufficiency in rice 
and also, for the first time, was able to export some 
oranges, bananas, and coffee. Colombia not only achieved 
self-sufficiency in sugar but had enough to permit export. 

Turning now to the actual shipments of farm products 
in international trade, we find that both gross and net ex- 
ports from Latin America increased in volume in the last 
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offee drying. There is already a surplus in storage 


oes ae the volume of gross agricultural exports for the area as 
ke a whole was up 5 per cent from the previous year. Coffee 
= and cacao showed little change, but drops in shipments of 
= wheat, mutton, lamb, pork, ccnned meat, and tobacco were 
_ more than offset by gains in corn, rice, sugar, beef, cot- 
ts lint, and wool. But meanwhile unit export prices fell 
¥ 12 per cent on the average, leaving the value of the ex- 
De a ports 6 per cent shy of the previous year’s level. The 
area’ s imports of farm products in the same period showed 

little change. 
eae is 1959, volume of exports went up again—9 per cent 


= additional 3 per cent drop in total export value. The vol- 

‘i ume gains were in wheat, corn. cotton, wool, coffee, and 
tobacco, topping losses in rice, sugar, meat, and cacao. 
Meanwhile Latin American agricultural imports were 
_ pared by almost 7 per cent. 

During these years, substantial amounts of surplus 
_ cereals and oil seeds continued to be imported from the 
_ United States under Public Law 480, with emergency 

Re _ donations under a special provision of the law going to 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Haiti, and Peru. 

On a world basis, despite various measures of preven- 
_ tion and disposal, little progress has been made to solve 
_ the problems of surpluses of several commodities. To the 
large and growing stocks of grains—now equal to more 
than two years’ volume in world trade—burdensome 
stocks of coffee have been added, and 1960 production 
will outrun consumption in cacao also. Of major items 
that have been in surplus, stocks have been declining in 
recent years only for cotton and dairy products. 

International marketing agreements, as for sugar and 
coffee, and careful management of disposal actions have 
eased the effects of these surpluses on prices, but for most 
of the items they have remained depressed. (The Coffee 
Agreement, incidentally, in September gained as mem- 
bers three African areas represented by the United 
Kingdom, and at the same time welcomed nine new 
African states formerly represented by France.) 

The position of the countries that export primary agri- 
cultural products has also been affected by the long-run 
tendency in industrialized countries for demand for agri- 
cultural products to grow more slowly than income or 
total production. This partly reflects economies in the 
use of raw materials and substitution of synthetic for 
natural materials, and partly, changes in demand, and 
the small extent to which demand for basic foods can rise 
with rising income. Moreover, imports into many coun- 


Bagging cacao in Guayaquil Street. This 
year’s world crop will outrun consumption 


tries have been hampered by agricultural protectionism, 


price supports for farmers, and measures to restrict loss fe 
of foreign exchange. 

Largely as a result of these conditions, average unit} * 
export prices of farm products fell 15 per cent between " 


1952-53 and 1959. At the same time, average export prices 
of manufactured goods (UN index) rose about 5 per cent, 

so that in purchasing power per unit shipped, the coun- t 
tries dependent on farm exports had lost 20 per cent. 

In general, the outlook for the next few years is for d 
little change in this pattern. In addition to the commodi-] © 
ties already in surplus, rice, tea, sugar, citrus fruits, dairy A 
products, and some fats and oils may develop similar glut 
situations. Surplus stocks of coffee are likely to increase 
further in the next few years, and world production of h 
sugar may continue to grow faster than consumption. i 

These surpluses are relative to demand for particular T 
items rather than total need, of course, for in the Amer- 
icas as well as in other parts of the world many people P 
are still not getting enough to eat, especially of protein 
and vitamin-bearing foods. Indeed, FAo’s “Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign” reflects grave concern over the fact 
that two thirds of the world’s population suffers from 
hunger, including undernourishment and malnutrition. r 

Looking at the situation again from the producers’ 
point of view, the generally low levels of farm income in 
Latin America—and its unequal distribution—constitute 
a powerful brake on general economic development. The 
very slow growth of the earnings of agricultural exporters 
is particularly serious when viewed against the back- 
ground of the less developed countries’ need for large im- } ,, 
ports of capital goods. With this gap in mind, FAO policy | }, 
has stressed the need for adjusting national agricultural 
policies to promote a better balance between supply and 
demand in international markets, and for correcting the | , 
growing divergence in standards of living between coun- | 4 
tries in different stages of economic development. d 

From the development point of view, the failure of | , 
Latin American agricultural production to increase faster }| } 
than the population has had several bad effects. It has 
meant that net agricultural exports of the region are | , 
actually 10 per cent less than they were before World | {1 
War II, and that on a per capita basis, in terms of real | . 
value, they are down about 40 per cent. And since | 5 
agricultural products still represent over 60 per cent of 
the total Latin American exports (over 90 per cent for | y 
some countries), this situation has produced inadequate }| } 
capacity to import. Low farm incomes also keep demand 
for all kinds of goods and services low in rural areas, 
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total economic activity, they also mean insufficient capital 
formation for development. They also tend to keep food 
consumption and nutritional standards down. And in 
many countries inflationary pressures have resulted from 
investment in industrial and other sectors that has not 
been matched by adequate progress in agriculture. 

Studies prepared by specialists of Fao, oas (including 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences) , 
and ECLA (the uN Economic Commission for Latin 
America) and presented to the joint conference in Mexico 
dealt with many of the factors underlying the low levels 
of agricultural productivity and income in Latin America. 
Among those mentioned were the land tenure system, with 
excessively large or small holdings—latifundia or mini- 
fundia—and customs, dating from colonial days, under 
which the farm worker receives his compensation in the 
form of permission to cultivate a small plot for himself. 
These situations are reflected in current pressures for 
agrarian reform in many places. 

Then too, output per worker is low, new technical 
knowledge is absorbed very slowly where education lags, 
unit yields have not been impressive, price and balance- 
of-payments difficulties have kept mechanization of farms 
at a low level, and use of fertilizers per acre is far below 
that in more industrialized areas. 

In general, the specialists recognized three main ave- 
nues for improving farm efficiency: more intensive use of 
satisfactory traditional farming methods; introduction of 
new and improved techniques; and increased long-term 
investments in overhead items such as land settlement, 
irrigation works, reforestation, road building, and soil 
conservation. The governments must choose the methods 
best suited to local conditions and establish appropriate 
priorities in development programs. 

Another of the many topics on which background docu- 
mentation was offered was the role of agriculture in Latin 
American common market and free trade arrangements, 
dealing with the possible effects of the Central American 
multilateral and tripartite agreements, and the Treaty of 
Montevideo, on trade in farm products. 

Delegates also heard reports on research and other 
work on agricultural questions done by the Pan American 
Union, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, and the Pan American 
Health Organization. 

What then did the joint conference itself recommend? 
We cannot summarize all the technical suggestions made, 
but here are some of the main points: 

On the question of the effect of economic integration 
plans on the economic structure of the countries, their 
international trade, and commodity problems, it urged 
both FAO and the oas, in collaboration with ECLA, to study 
the possibilities of complementary production of different 
crops in accordance with the relative levels of efficiency 
and productivity, within the countries and among them. 

To the oas, it specifically recommended that the ex- 
isting group of specialists in agrarian economics and 
policy of the pau Department of Economic and Social 


/Affairs be made a separate division, to work in coordina- 


tion with the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 


1 


Prize Hereford bulls in Argentina. Many people 
in the Americas don’t get enough meat to eat 


Sciences. It also urged broadening the oas fellowship and 
professorship programs, to include more specialists in 
agricultural and agrarian problems. 

In order for the Institute to be able to give more help 
to temperate areas—especially the countries in the far 
south of South America—the conference supported the 
idea of establishing a Temperate Zone Center of the Insti- 
tute, to offer specialized graduate training. It also recom- 
mended expanding the work of the Pan American Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Center and oas Technical Cooperation 
Project 39, on improvement of agricultural and rural life. 

Several resolutions dealt with agrarian reform prob- 
lems. One recommended establishment of autonomous 
institutes of agrarian reform and settlement, to solve prob- 
lems of land distribution, supplemented by adequate pro- 
grams of credit and technical assistance, in countries 
where such agencies are needed but do not exist. No 
specific recommendations were made about the financing 
of agrarian reform and settlement programs, but the 
governments were asked to urge full consideration by 
international organizations. Another resolution called 
for increased training and employment of specialists 
in agrarian law. Still others emphasized that inexpensive 
credit, technical assistance, social aid, and market secu- 
rity should go to the farmer who gains ownership of 
the land he works, and that land reform and settlement 
plans must be integrated with the over-all rationalization 
of land use and conservation of natural resources. These 
resolutions, incidentally, received the endorsement of the 
Committee of Twenty-one on economic cooperation, at 
its recent meeting in Bogota. 

The conference also urged acceleration of the planned 
organization of a Latin American Agricultural Credit 
Center to provide training, research, and advice, and 
that FAO help the Government of Panama in its efforts 
to establish a regional fisheries institute. 

The success of this joint session of FAO and inter- 
American agricultural conferences was attested by the 
decision to ask the oas Council and the Director-General 
of FAO to convoke similar joint meetings every two years, 
where the governments would continue to be represented 
by people responsible for the formulation of national 
agricultural policy and competent technical advisers. 
There will surely be plenty for them to do, both to help 
solve the farmers’ economic headaches and to satisfy the 
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: SIXTY SINGERS from predominantly Negro Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., returned in September from 
a concert tour that drew record crowds and extremely 
Sy warm ovations throughout Latin America. 

; The eighty-day journey was the first trip abroad for 
the Howard Choir, which has been hailed by Howard 
Mitchell, conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra 
in Washington, as “the finest chorus in America, if not 
in the world.” 

“Everywhere we went, the reception was terrific,” said 
Warner Lawson, dean of the Howard University School of 
Music and director of the choir for seventeen years. Em- 
phasis in the choir’s repertoire was on modern choral 
music by both U.S. and Latin American composers. 

After an initial stop at Kingston, Jamaica, for one 
concert, the choir arrived in Venezuela. Standing ovations 
brought on encores at the Andrés Bello Catholic Univer- 
sity and the Central University in Caracas and in the con- 
certs that followed in Maracay and Maracaibo. Dean Law- 
son said that the Venezuelan students “bent over back- 
wards to be gracious and hospitable, picking up members 
of the choir to take them sight-seeing, to parties, every- 
Where.” 

The choir had a few anxious moments in Venezuela 
because its visit happened to coincide with the assassina- 
lion attempt on Venezuelan President Romulo Betancourt. 
he country was completely sealed off for security. It ap- 
peared at first that the choir’s tour would be delayed, but 
he government cooperated by letting the group out. 
§ Moving next to Panama, the choir made a bus trip 
cross the isthmus and was the guest of the Panama Canal 
pmpany for a partial transit of the canal. Concerts were 
received in the Abel Bravo School in Colén and the 
tral Theater in Panama City. 
In Costa Rica the choir performed in the building that 
was later to be the scene of the oas foreign ministers’ 
Meetings: the National Theater. Professor Marin Paynter, 
: ector of the Costa Rican Conservatory of Music, said of 


e: Howard Choir sings before 
Sesquicentennial 


in Bogota, Colombia 
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the choir: “It is incredible to find such perfection among 


amateurs of a university.” (Some of the choir members 
are not even in Howard’s Music School.) 

“In Honduras and Guatemala,” said Lawson, “we filled 
the theaters, and what ovations! We were completely 
spoiled.” The concert in Tegucigalpa was attended by 
Honduran president Ramén Villeda Morales. 

But the choir hadn’t seen anything yet. At its first con- 
cert in Mexico City at the Palace of Fine Arts the group 
sang Villa-Lobos’ “Chéros No. 10” and the audience went 
wild. The number had to be repeated, and Carlos Chavez, 
directing the Mexican National Symphony Orchestra, said, 
“In thirty years of conducting, this is the first time I 
have ever repeated an orchestral piece.” At one of the 
choir’s other concerts in Mexico, held in the huge Na- 
tional Auditorium in Chapultepec Park on a Sunday morn- 
ing, twelve thousand persons were in the audience. 

In Colombia the choir sang at Bogota, Medellin, and 
Cali. The visit coincided with the nation’s sesquicenten- 
nial observance, and at a celebration in Bogota’s Bolivar 
Plaza the Howard singers had a chance to perform before 
the largest audience of their tour: fifty-five thousand 
people. Later in Bogota the choir sang and was sung to 
at an elementary school that receives surplus food from 
CARE for its school lunch program. The choir was so im- 
pressed that its members left a donation of $101 to help 
carry on the CARE program. 

The choir members wore sweaters, jackets, or trench 
coats under their robes to keep warm during concerts in 
Quito, Ecuador. As the group prepared to board buses 
to leave Quito, an Embassy official asked them to pose 
for some more photographs. Obligingly crossing the 
square to the steps of the cathedral, they sang as they 
marched along, and drew an unexpected reaction. Three 
hundred people gathered in the short time it took them 
to cross the streets, and five hundred more had gathered 
before the picture-taking was completed. As the choir 
broke ranks to recross the street, the crowd pushed them 
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back on the steps and insisted that they sing. And sing 
they did, with at least 1,500 persons enjoying the im- 
promptu concert. 

Audiences in Lima followed the Peruvian custom of 
stamping their feet to show approval. The choir was sur- 
prised at this at first, but after figuring out what it meant 
was scared as well as pleased. “It was good to hear that 
they liked us,” Lawson said, “but I was afraid the con- 
cert hall might not be able to stand the vibration and 
that the roof would fall in.” 

Flying next to La Paz, Bolivia, the choir again resorted 
to sweaters and jackets. At a reception given by Bolivian 
students the Bolivians demonstrated some folk dances and 
the Howard students countered with the currently popu- 
lar “Madison.” 

Concerts were given in both Valparaiso and Santiago 
in Chile, and here the singers had more time to mingle 
with students than anywhere else on the trip. Four or 
five receptions were given. The Ministry of Education and 
the Federation of Choruses of Chile presented the choir 
with copper trays and a scroll of appreciation. 

Next, the choir traveled to Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. In Buenos Aires one sell-out crowd totaled ten 
thousand. The group was treated to a country asado 
barbecue near Asuncion, and here again broke the lan- 
guage barrier with singing, dancing, and games. 

In Brazil, the choir sang in Sao Paulo, Belo Horizonte, 
Salvador, and Fortaleza. At the University of Ceara in 
Fortaleza they sang to an audience of five thousand 
seated and eight thousand standing. On the home swing, 
the group sang in Trinidad and Martinique. 

Midway during the tour something happened that 
caused near panic on the part of the group and could have 


Members of Chilean choirs warmly greet one of the Howard Choir 
members in Santiago 
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Dancing, singing help break language barrier as singers mingle with Bolivian students in La Paz 


had a disastrous effect on the trip. A soprano came down 
with the mumps. The nurse accompanying the choir 
quickly quarantined the young woman and an epidemic 
was fortunately avoided. 

The choir’s repertoire of forty-six selections included 
many of Latin American origin. In addition to Villa- 
Lobos’ “Chéros No. 10,” which brought down the house 
everywhere, the choir sang his “Invocagao em Defesa da 
Patria [Invocation in Defense of the Nation].” Other 
Latin American composers represented were Roberto 
Caamafo (“Psalmus CXIV”), Domingo Santa Cruz 
(“Estan Acaso los que Ya Se Han Ido”), and Juan 
Orrego Salas (“De Los Montes Vengo”). 

United States composers and arrangers whose works 
were included were William Schuman (“Holiday Song”), 
Aaron Copland (“Las Agachadas”), John Antes (“Go, 
Congregation, Go”), Alan Houvhaness (four selections 
from “Triptych”), Howard Hanson (“Song of Democ- 
racy”), Randall Thompson (“Last Words of David”), and 
Russell Woollen (two madrigals: “Velvet Shoes” and 
“Three Wishes”). 

Variety was injected into the programs with the inclu- 
sion of some Negro spirituals, the final chorus from 
Bach’s “St.- Matthew’s Passion,” and Mozart’s “Ave 
Verum.” Sixteenth-century works in antiphonal style, by 
Giuseppe Pitoni, Giovanni Gabrieli, and Francesco Du- 
rante, were also sung. 

As we might expect upon his return from such a suc- 
cessful tour, Lawson recommended to the U.S. State De- 
partment, sponsor of the trip, that student music groups 
continue to be sent from the United States to Latin 
America. Lawson has more than his clippings and photo- 
graphs to remind him of his wonderful trip; he brought 
back with him more than two hundred pieces of sheet 
music, many original works, and folk music arrange- 
ments. All in all, he couldn’t be more satisfied with the 
way the tour turned out, and the Howard Choir members 
feel the same 


Choir director Warner Lawson (wearing dark glasses) is greeted 
by Howard University president James M. Nabrit on group’s return 
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_ Jouann Moritz Rucenpas fills a whole chapter in the 
a of art in the Americas. The adventures of this 
Fr _ German master bear witness to the romantic attraction 
America held for cultured Europeans in the first half of 
Pe the nineteenth century. 
Johann Moritz, or Juan Mauricio as he is known in 
| coy Spanish America, was born in Augsburg on March 29, 
ag ty 1802, to a family of artists. His father Johann Lorenz 
is -Rugendas had been a water colorist and painter of battle 
am at scenes in the Napoleonic era and the founder and first 
, director of the Art Academy in that city. His grandfather 
_ Georg Philip had been a distinguished engraver and 
a 4 _etcher, also specializing in battle and historical scenes, 
and another ancestor, Johann Christian, had been equally 
a _ noted for his magnificent prints. Altogether some nine of 


‘the Plaza Mayor of Lima, Rugendas oil in collection of Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer, V 


German Artist Rugendas’ Record of his Travels __ 

a“~ 


Johann Moritz’s ancestors were painters. 

The Rugendas family had been established in Augsburg 
since 1608, when it had been expelled from Catalonia, 
along with other Dutch people, on account of their 
Protestant beliefs. 

As a student in his father’s academy, Johann Moritz 
early demonstrated his artistic vocation and his mastery 
of the most varied techniques. He continued his studies 
in Munich at the Academy of Fine Arts, under excellent 
teachers such as the celebrated Italian painter Lorenzo 
di Quaglio. He was not yet twenty, in the full fervor of 
restless youth and stimulated by the prevailing roman- 
ticism of the times, when he traveled through southern 
Europe and the Bavarian Alps in search of landscapes. 
He was thinking of visiting Syria, Persia, or Arabia, 
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when he was delightfully surprised by an invitation to 
travel through South America as artist of the scientific 
expedition of the Russian Prince Georg Heinrich von 
Langsdorff, which planned to explore Brazil and investi- 
gate the Amazon forests. 

An earlier expedition to Brazil had been sponsored by 
the crowns of Bavaria and Austria. The marriage of Prin- 
cess Leopoldina of Hapsburg to Prince Pedro of Portugal, 
the son of Joao VI and future Emperor of Brazil, had 
aroused growing interest in the Bavarian court in the 
social and natural conditions of Brazil, as the basis for 
possible large-scale emigration to that land. The scientific 
party that accompanied Princess Leopoldina to Brazil 
was made up of the Bavarian botanist Karl Friedrich von 
Martius and the zoologist Johann Baptist von Spix, along 
with the painters Thomas Ender and Johann Buchberger. 
The splendid scientific results of this enterprise inspired 
Langsdorff, ex-consul of Russia in Brazil, to prepare a 
similar expedition under the patronage of the Czar. A 
mutual friend put Rugendas in touch with Langsdorff, 
who was looking for an experienced painter. Rugendas 
signed a contract that stipulated, among other things, that 
he was not to publish any drawings of the trip until the 
complete edition of the results of the expedition appeared. 
The agreement was signed on September 18, 1821, and 
Rugendas immediately joined the team of specialists and 
left for South America. 

But they had scarcely reached Brazil, in 1822, before 
the painter resigned as a result of disagreement with the 
leader, and was succeeded by the draftsman Amado 
Adrian Taunay. Rugendas had been guided by lucky 
intuition, for it was not long before Langsdorff’s expedi- 
tion met with tragedy. Several members of the party, 
including Taunay, were shipwrecked and lost on the 


Sketch of Lima types later used in large paintings. This and the 
one above now hang in Munich, Germany, Government Museum 
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Preliminary study for View of Plaza Mayor on opposite page 


Guaporé, deep in the jungle, and to cap its misfortunes, 
Langsdorff went mad in the course of the difficult passage. 
Freed of his obligation, Rugendas independently under- 
took trips to various regions of this country, which was 
beginning to have a strange fascination for him. He took 
careful notes with brush and pen. 

Products of his activities in these years are oils, water 
colors, and portraits, as well as the exciting chapters of 
his Voyage Pittoresque dans le Brésil, which he was to 
publish, with beautiful illustrations, in France and Ger- 
many, in installments, between 1827 and 1835. Since his 
return to Europe in 1825, he had tried to find new creative 
possibilities in the Old World, but America exercised an 
irresistible attraction for him. Neither his sojourn in his 
beloved Germany, nor France with its artists, nor Italy 
with its marvelous cities like Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, nor the atmosphere of Sicily (1827-29) managed 
to captivate this artist who dreamed of the tropics and 
the jungle and proposed to visit the centers of the pre- 
Columbian cultures in America. 

The disturbing events of 1830 in Europe induced him 
to turn his gaze once more toward the New World, and 
he embarked in Bordeaux for Haiti, and thence for 
Mexico, where he lived from July 1831 to May 1834. 
During these three years of intense activity he traveled 
all over the country, taking notes and painting pictures, 
and observing the customs of the Indians and mestizos. 
From all this research, years later he wrote his second 
book, Paisajes y Costumbres de Méjico (Landscapes and 
Customs of Mexico). 

During the first years of his stay in Mexico, he re- 
mained entirely and feverishly devoted to his art. To the 
north, he went as far as California. 

Adapting himself to American life, feeling the problems 
of the New World as his own, and already decisively 
committed to its destiny, Rugendas intervened roman- 
tically, although indirectly, in the political struggles of the 
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Mexican factions. He had become a friend of General § ya 
Moran and the writer Santa Maria, and when they were J yg 
subjected to political persecution, he hid them in his jp 
house. Rugendas was taken prisoner and for two months § 4; 
was shut up under miserable conditions, defying the} 4, 
cholera that was decimating his fellow prisoners by | wi; 
sketching all of them, and also a young revolutionary girl, J yj, 
whose picture he entitled “Lola and Liberty.” In the end 
the government decided to exile him through a Pacific] y, 
port. Traveling through Morelia en route, he admired J cg, 
and drew the volcanoes Toluca, Jorullo, Chapalas, and § 4, 
Colima, from whose summit he saw the Pacific Ocean for 
the first time—as Humboldt did from the heights of 
Guangamarca in Peru. Finally he reached Acapulco and J ,, 
sailed for Chile after a short wait. South America wel-f , 
comed him once more. V: 

From 1834 to 1842 Rugendas lived in Chile, dedicated alk 
to his work as a painter, making portraits of the most 


distinguished people and water colors, drawings, and en- . 
gravings of landscapes and customs. Remembering Hum- - 


boldt’s advice, he took a side trip in 1837, crossing the (I 
Andes by Uspallata Pass to visit Mendoza and San Luis 
and penetrate the Argentine pampas and Patagonia, in j },, 
1838. At this time he met and teamed up with an artist | 5+ 
compatriot of his, Robert Krause (1792-1885), who was He 
in Chile in 1837-38 and visited Argentina and Peru briefly J 43, 
before taking up residence in Argentina. Like Rugendas, 
Krause, who lived five years in South America, was a 
globe-trotter and a bohemian, and he wrote an intimate 
diary and many letters that have been preserved. They 
show how close he was to Rugendas, with whom he f 
worked making sketches and notes of the landscapes and | ° 
scenes they encountered in their travels together. In the 
cities they came to they improvised “studios” to work up di 
these notes and record what they had seen in paintings 
“which we made on sheets of paper, while we still had the 
scene fast in our memories.” Some of these studios, estab- 
lished on a more permanent basis, served as places where 
they could capture the faces and bearing of leading citizens lik 
in portraits. 

Their travels in Argentina were a memorable experience 
for both painters. Rugendas never forgot Humboldt’s | ,, 
recommendations with regard to the grandeur of the cor- 
Feast of San Juan de Amancaes, set in outskirts of Lima. dilleras and the marvelous extent of the pampas, and the 
Collection of Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer need for recording the forms of natural and human life 
to be found in them. But this pleasant and useful trip was 
interrupted by a strange accident when Rugendas’ horse 
was struck by lightning in San Luis and he himself was 
seriously wounded. He hurriedly returned to Chile to be 
treated and undergo a long convalescence. He stayed in 
Talca for the rest of 1838 and the following year. With 
the kind support of his generous hosts, in this period of 
inactivity he nurtured many projects for the future, in- 
cluding traveling through Oceania and visiting Peru. From 
Talca, he carried on correspondence with Humboldt, who, 
from his home in Berlin, asked him for information and 
had him make various drawings. During these years 
Rugendas became a good friend of the great Argentine’ 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, then in exile; of Andrés 
Bello, who was the moving spirit of Chile’s cultural ad- 


Bay of Islay, Peru, 1834. Rugendas himself appears in foreground. 
Collection of Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer 
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vancement; and of Claude Gay, the famous French 
'€ | naturalist who was devoting himself to scientific research 
nis | in Chile. Gay included ten of Rugendas’ drawings in his 
hs | Ailas. Sarmiento later wrote his impression of the paint- 
he } er’s valuable work: “Humboldt with his pen and Rugendas 
by | with charcoal are the two Europeans who have most 
rl, | vividly presented America.” 

nd From 1839 to 1843 Rugendas worked feverishly in 
Valparaiso, made excursions in its environs, and visited 
Santiago. He also spent a few weeks in the Juan Fernan- 
dez Islands, until he decided to carry out the projected 
trip to Peru. 

Sentimental reasons, in addition to his globe-trotting 
bent, made Rugendas undertake the journey, which he 
had had in mind for four years, in 1842. He sailed from 
Valparaiso in November, and his ship made several stops 
along the way. We can easily follow his itinerary thanks 
to the notes on his drawings, tirelessly sketched in every 
port of call. Thus he recorded the landscape of Iquique 
m- fT and of Arica (December 2 and 3, 1842), Islay and Pisco 
(December 4 and 6). Peru awakened his power, happi- 
ness, and creative enthusiasm, just as intensely as Mexico 
had done years before. His diligent pencil drew the layout 
of the port of Callao in that same month of December. 


‘@8 | He worked intensely throughout January 1843 in Lima, 

fly drawing streets and plazas, outstanding buildings, human 

48, I types, and, above all, women of every social level. He did 
#7 not confine himself to the city, making excursions as far 

ite as Pachacamac. 

nd During the following months of 1843 and a good part 
3 of 1844, Rugendas was very busy at art in the Peruvian 

~ capital and nearby beach resorts. His capacity for work 


was matched by a restless enthusiasm that led him to 
"UP | discover new stimuli for his art and varied models from 
8° | every social class, gathering elements that he would in- 
clude in his large compositions in oil. He established many 
connections with artists, people of the theater, distin- 
guished politicians, humble men, and even kind travelers, 
like Max Radiguet, who traced his likeness in these 
words: “He had a spiritual and slightly ironic look and 


Two Monkeys in Brazil, water color 


Market Scene in Santa Ana Plaza, Lima. Collection of Ambassador 
Fernando Berckemeyer 


was slender although a little bent. . . . His bald, high, and 
convex forehead was furrowed above the eyebrows by a 
white scar that gave it a martial look, which was further 
augmented by an almost constant contraction of the 
facial muscles.” 

In Lima he painted the portraits of notable individuals, 
made drawings of varied treatment and theme, water 
colors, and rough sketches, all of which would serve him 
for future compositions. After almost two years here, 
Rugendas resumed his travels in June 1844, sailing for 
the southern port of Islay. Friends welcomed him to Are- 
quipa, and this city cast an unexpected spell over the 
artist. Now he was not attracted by the human types but 
by the splendors of nature, the odd nooks of the country- 
side, the cleanness of the sky, and the amazing volcanoes. 
He spent August and September of 1844 in this city and 
was to return here before leaving the country. Meanwhile, 
he continued his journey through the south, to Tacna, 
where we find him at the end of October. From there he 
undertook to cross the Andes, in their most inhospitable 
stretch, by the route to Desaguadero. In the first days of 
November he entered Bolivian territory, going along the 
edge of Lake Titicaca. On the desolate plateau, Rugen- 
das captured the sadness of the puna and noted on the 
margin of the drawing, “and rain fell endlessly on every- 
thing.” From Desaguadero he went on to La Paz in the 
middle of November. A few days later he began the return 
trip to Puno by way of Tiahuanaco and Copacabana. In 
a letter sent from Puno on November 27 to his close 
Chilean friend Carmen Arriagada de Gutike, the wife of 
a Prussian colonel who lived in Talca, he told of his 
passage through Juli, Chiquitos, and Acora and an- 
nounced his plan to go to Cuzco for eight days and then 
to descend to Arequipa and Islay and re-embark there for 
Valparaiso. 

His drawings mark his journey through Pucara at the 
end of November and Oropesa at the beginning of Decem- 
ber and his stay in Cuzco and its surroundings, and on to 
Andahuaylas and Urcos. At Tiahuanaco and other places 
along the lake and at Ollantaytambo north of Cuzco, 
Rugendas was tremendously impressed by the enigmatic 
eloquence of the stone ruins from the ancient Peruvians 
and made many striking drawings of architectural re- 
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mains of the pre-Columbian cultures. In Cuzco he was 
also impressed by the colonial architecture and the liv- 
ing Indian types, taking a great interest in the history of 
the country. There he ordered a copy made of the manu- 
script of the Quechua drama Ollanta that was in the 
Dominican Convent. He later put this in the hands of 


: his friend Tschudi for the preparation of the first Euro- 


pean edition in 1853, and its later translation into Ger- 
man. Christmas found him in Arequipa on his way to 
the coast to sail for Chile. His last south Peruvian sketch 
is from Arequipa, dated January 1, 1845. But this time 


he did not dally in the city of volcanoes, since his sailing 


_ date was fast approaching. 

In Chile many friends were waiting for him, but he 
could not stay long. He found he had missed his French 
colleague, the celebrated painter Monvoisin, who had gone 
to Lima while Rugendas was in southern Peru. Now he 
could not wait for him. He had booked passage on a boat 


_ that would take him to Tierra del Fuego, the Malvinas, 


Bahia Blanca, and Buenos Aires. He gathered up some 
_ of the baggage he had left behind here and set out with 
all his artistic equipment. He left behind many memories 
and not a few disappointments and frustrations. His 
romantic idealism had dreamed impossible idylls, and it 
was advisable for him to change scenery and not post- 
pone his return to Europe indefinitely. He headed there, 


7 to find his true destiny as an artist. 


Early in 1845 Rugendas established himself in Argen- 
_ tina, where he started a new school of painting among 
_ the young aritsts, and skillful disciples emerged. His 
influence on painting was much stronger in this country 
_ than in Brazil, Chile, Mexico, or Peru. He was “a graphic 
chronicler of the Argentine past,” as a River Plate art 


__ historian called him. Sarmiento, who deeply admired him, = 
gave a definitive judgment of his work: “Rugendas is a | ‘ 
his — 


_ historian rather than a landscape artist; 

are documents that reveal the transformations, imper- 
_ ceptible to others, that the Spanish race has undergone i in 

America.” How true this is can be seen especially in his — 

_ paintings of Peruvian customs. 

Rugendas’ stay in Argentina came right in the midst 


of the Rosas tyranny, but he traveled extensively through 
country. 


_ Then in Montevideo, Uruguay, he came into contact 
with the Argentine emigrés, including Esteban Echevarria, 


Rugendas oil of Cliffs Near Real del Monte, Mexico 


at the height of his romantic apostolate. ut 

By August 1845 Rugendas was in Rio de Janeiro. Therd 
he found Sarmiento, his friend and admirer, who was on 
his way back from Europe. He then visited Pernambuco, 
and at the beginning of 1847 he sailed for Europe. Before 
going on to his homeland, he stopped off in Paris as a 
guest of the Ambassador of Prussia, von Armin. There he 
got the idea of publishing an atlas with two hundred 
drawings of Chile, Peru, Argentina, and Uruguay, but 
the revolution of 1848 frustrated his project, which was 
based on assistance from the French Government. He had 
arrived at Augsburg on July 1, 1847, where he visited his 
relatives, after almost fifteen years in America. After a 
few weeks he went to Munich, with new projects, which 
he hoped to carry out with the help of the King of 
Bavaria, Ludwig I. From him he sought a pension so that 
he could work uninterruptedly, and help in publishing 
collections of drawings of Latin American scenes. He ob- 
tained the pension, and found the peace necessary for 
putting many charcoal sketches and water colors into 
finished form in oil. His large oils on the life and customs 
of Lima and other capitals date from this period. He had 
taken down his observations in quick sketches and out- 
lines of settings and characters, and now he combined and 
elaborated them in broad compositions and definitive 
works of art. 

He interrupted this heavy work only to go, in 1855, to 
Augsburg and Berlin, where for the last time he met 
Humboldt, who had decorated his desk with six of Rugen- 
das’ pictures of Mexico and Peru. In them, as in his work 
as a whole, Rugendas had achieved the ideal expressed in 
a poem he wrote near the end of his life, which contains 
these lines: 
ar 


I am building an imaginary bridge oo 
across the wide, wide world, iat 
from the peaks of the Alps sat 


to the distant peaks of the Andes. 


a The royal approval was expressed through the purchase 


of 3,353 pictures and sketches that went to enrich the col- 
lection of the Royal Graphic Institute, in exchange for a 
lifetime grant of 1,200 florins a year. When the sovereign 
abdicated the following year, he was succeeded by Maxi- 
milian II, who also had a special admiration and defer- 
ence for Rugendas. He commissioned him to do a large 
oil, “The Taking of Possession of the New World by 


Burial of a Negro is record of Brazilian folkways 
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en- | Columbus,” which he finished in 1855. It has often been 
ork | reproduced without his name, and the original can still 
1 in} be seen in the New Museum of Art in Munich. Rugendas 
iins | died suddenly of a coronary thrombosis in 1858, at fifty- 
six, in Weilheim, a little town in the Bavarian Alps, in the 
home of the parents of his fiancée, where he had been 
recuperating his strength. 

As the pictorial result of his travels through various 
American countries—apart from the drawings that he 
sold and gave away during his lifetime and his large com- 


nok positions—he took with him to Augsburg and Munich 
ra] ‘twenty large portfolios of drawings and sketches that are 
ign still preserved. Of these, three volumes are from Mexico, 
axi. | ‘wo from Chile, two from Argentina, two from Peru and 
fer. | Bolivia, and several others from other places. Altogether, 
ree there remain 1,673 charcoal or pencil sketches or water 


by colors by him of Mexican subjects, 752 from Peru, a 
similar number from Argentina, and more than a thousand 
from Chile. 

Despite the fact that the largest volume of his work was 
devoted to Mexico, exceeding that he did in other Ameri- 
can countries in which he spent more time, Rugendas’ 
Mexican period is, so far, the one that has been investi- 
gated least. 

Rugendas was a penetrating depicter of the process of 
facial and cultural mixing, and a man of exquisite sen- 
sitivity for the social painting that thrived on the personal 
experience of man in the American environment. He 
would set up his easel in the streets of a city and capture, 
with a realistic background, groups of people of all kinds 
and classes, from the stately lady to the lackey, from the 
pmoneyed man to the Indian or the mulatto, not omitting 


Coffee Harvest, lithograph of another Rugendas work from Brazilian period 


typical animals. Nevertheless he was not a faithful re- 
producer of reality, since he put a strange poetry, and his 
culture at the service of art, into everything. So the 
opinion of the Chilean critic Luis Alvarez Urquieta, when 
he maintained that Rugendas “intended to paint just 
what he saw and to reproduce nature exactly and truly 
as he saw it,” was inaccurate and superficial. A careful 
examination, particularly of his oil paintings, shows that 
Rugendas consciously worked out this reality and sifted 
it through his own romantic temperament and learning, 
without omitting touches of humor or personal whims in 
regard to either characters or architecture. 

Sometimes, to a perfectly recognizable Lima street of 
the nineteenth century, there is added some building be- 
longing to another place, but which helps the artist to 
frame his composition or make it sharper or more ccm- 
plete. In his Lima paintings you may find a balcony that 
does not correspond exactly to Mantas Street or San 
Pedro Street, but the addition is not conventional or for- 
eign, for it belongs completely to Lima architecture and 
in fact can be seen a block or two away from the scene 
in the painting. He did not concern himself solely with 
the main streets, wandering through the markets of the 
suburbs to capture less cosmopolitan and more typical 
scenes. But, above all, he was inspired by the exotic quality 
of the Lima women, with their special garb, the saya and 
the manto, and he tried to convey the mystery of the 
heavily veiled tapada. Perhaps Rugendas may have been 
making notes for a travel book on Peru; in any event, 
his painting is the best and most complete record of his 
traveler’s curiosity in these lands. His brush says it more 
eloquently than the pen of the best writer could have. Ge 
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_ A SUMMER OF SCIENC 


_ Argentina, Brazil, 


ns of Argentina 


), joins U.S. colleagues in PSSC experiment on head-on collision, using bricks on re 


skates 


“IT WILL NEVER FORGET what | saw today,” Marcella Ajello 


said one afternoon last July, at the University of Mary- 


var ienry “T could look at a hundred pictures of those ferns, 


and they would never be so real as they wee under that 
procter microscope. I actually saw the spores pop- 
ping out, exploding in all directions. Now when I see 
those specimens pressed and mounted and labeled, in my 
- collection, they will always be alive for me.’ 
_ Mrs. Ajello was one of twenty Latin American sec- 
ondary school and college teachers of science and mathe- 


__ matics who joined their colleagues from the United States. 
Europe, and Asia in spending six to eight weeks as partici- 
pants in National Science Foundation Summer Institutes 


held at universities and colleges throughout the United 
States. The nine women and eleven men came from 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, and Peru. Their tuition, living 
expenses, and part of their travel were covered by NSF 
grants to colleges and universities in the United States 
in cooperation with the oas. The pau Division of Science 
Development administered the program, participated in 
the selection of the twenty teachers from among many 


qualified applicants, made the necessary arrangements for 
admission with the directors of the individual institutes, 
and provided additional funds to cover the balance of the 
travel expenses. 

How does a democratic nation produce more and better 
scientists? This is the question to which the NsF has 
been addressing itself since it was established by the 
Congress in 1950. Part of the answer has been to support 
the advanced research work of established scientists, in 
order to push back the frontiers of knowledge; another, 
and a more long-range part, has been the development 
and support of a wide variety of training programs, some 
for students and some for teachers, on both secondary and 
university levels. The summer institutes for teachers have 
become the most extensive of these programs. Now past 
its own pioneer stage, the NsF has recently begun to 
explore ways of collaborating with scientists and edu- 
cators in other countries, for mutual benefit. The Latin 
American teachers who came this summer were themselves 
pioneers: not only were they taking part in a new kind 
of person-to-person international relations with their 
colleagues from other countries, they were also searching 
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for new ideas to bring back to their pupils and colleagues 
at home. 

Mrs. Ajello’s enthusiasm and dedication to her work 
were typical of the group. A participant in the Institute 
for Biological Sciences at the University of Maryland is 
normally expected to concentrate intensively on one sub- 
ject; Mrs. Ajello got special permission to take two 
courses, field botany and entomology, both requiring 
many hours of gathering specimens in the field and study- 
ing them in the laboratory, before mounting and as- 
sembling them into a personal collection. 

“What good will 250 neatly mounted and classified 
Maryland plants, and as many Maryland insects, do you 
and your pupils in Lima?” she was asked. 

“Don’t you see? Now I have learned how to look at 
these things, and how to know what I am seeing when I 
look at them. Now I understand how to classify them, 
and I can do the same thing with the ones in my country, 
and really make the process clear to the children. In the 
laboratory here, there is a stereoscopic microscope for 
every two students. Think of it! While the professor lec- 
tures about each plant, I can see with my own eyes all 
the microstructures he is describing. At the same time 
I can follow the printed key to the classification system 
that I have beside me. And since I helped to collect them, 
I know whether they grew in a sunny open field or, like 
the maidenhair fern, in a shady moist woodland. 

“In my seventh and eighth grade general science classes 
I am always trying to make science more real, more first- 
hand, to the children. We do not have much laboratory 
equipment in our schools—we are lucky when we have 
one microscope for a whole class to use. So I have started 
a museum project. Every year, on the day of the open 
house for parents, the students themselves bring in the 
exhibits. Last year someone brought the vertebra of a 
whale—how many people have seen that? Another 
brought the skin of a baby seal, and everyone could feel 
it for himself. I hope soon to start a permanent museum 
for the school.” 

In Brazil, too, science has traditionally been taught 
as a library, not a laboratory, subject. A survey of 
secondary schools not many years ago revealed that 
most of the schools had microscopes, as specified by law, 
but not slides—while a few had slides without micro- 
scopes. And the few schools that had both rarely, if ever, 
used them. Children were glibly describing the character- 
istics of a strange animal group, without ever having 
seen a cow or a dissected frog; they were discussing 
atomic structure, when they had never connected a dry- 
cell battery. 

Interest in providing scientific equipment for sec- 
ondary schools in Brazil was given a tremendous boost 
in 1957 when the first sputnik made laymen realize the 
importance of science teaching. In Sao Paulo, the Brazil- 
ian Institute of Education, Sciences, and Culture (1BEcC) 
has begun an innovation in education through its efforts 
to introduce a maximum of objective and experimental 
teaching. University professors, industrialists, representa- 
tives of the State Education Board, and high school 
teachers are working together on designing, producing, 


Marcella Ajello from Peru, at the University of Maryland 
and marketing to the schools simple laboratory kits for 
physics, chemistry, and biology. There are more advanced 
kits for university laboratories. Mimeographed laboratory 
manuals are prepared for the teachers; for the college 
students, directions are provided for a set of experiments 
progressing from the introductory “cook-book” variety 
that gives all details to more complex experiments, where 
the student can use his knowledge and imagination. The 
demand is so great that there is at least a six months’ 
waiting list for all items, and meanwhile many orders 
have come in from abroad. Some five hundred schools 
are now using one or more sets of this equipment, though 
for financial reasons it will be a long time before there 
is a kit available for each student. ar 

Mr. Jaim Jurist, head of the chemistry section of 1BECC, 
was a participant at Reed College in Oregon in an institute 
entitled “The Chemical Bond Approach Course in High 
School Chemistry.” The cBa program is a brand new 
approach to high school chemistry that has been evolved 
over the last ten years at Earlham College by Dr. Laurence 
E. Strong and others from other universities, including 
Dr. A. H. Livermore, the director of the institute at 
Reed. It is designed to give the student an understanding 
of basic principles, instead of the older descriptive ap- 
proach. It starts with the chemical bond, presented on an 
abstract level, and builds up to a discussion of proposi- 
tions, the relation between elements, and the inferences 
to be drawn from the periodic system. In the classroom, 
large styrofoam models are used to demonstrate the 
relationships of atoms within the molecule. 

For high school teaching, this approach is still so new 
that it is essentially untried. Last year eight or ten high 
schools in the United States introduced it experimentally, 
in courses taught by teachers who had helped write the 
text. This summer, at NSF Institutes at Reed and Kenyon 
Colleges, and at Brown University and the University of 
Florida, specially selected groups of teachers were learn- 
ing about the new CBA course. Many of them will try it 
out in their own schools this year. 

“I will use some of the principles in the way I present 
my material to my classes this year at the Colegio Estadual 
‘Prof. Macedo Soares,’ ” Mr. Jurist said. “The content of 
our courses is prescribed by the state school system. But 
we also have experimental classes, and that is where I 
hope to try the cBA program the following year. 

“I graduated in chemistry from the University of Sao 
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Brother Luis Vargas 
Colombia 


A 


Dr. Miguel Fiallos S. 


Honduras 


Pia Somosa of Argentina, center, tries 
smorgasbord with friends from Purdue 

Paulo. My professor was a German, as his predecessor 
had been. He used to say that it is the facts that are 
important, theories don’t matter, because they can change. 
_ But I want to teach my students the theories too, so they 
es can understand the subject better, and make them under- 
stand at the same time that theories are important, even 
though they do change.” 

% And how did Mr. Jurist like Reed College? “You call 
it a small college, because it has only seven hundred stu- 
dents. To me it was very big. We don’t have residential 
_ colleges with big campuses like that in Brazil. But it 
was like home, because I had so many good friends.” 
Myriam Krasilchik teaches eleventh and twelfth grade 
: ae at the Demonstration High School of the Uni- 


eae "supervises the practice teaching of about thirty student 
a ree __ teachers. She too is deeply interested in course revision 


J biology section of 1BEcc. Although keenly aware of the 
_ need for laboratory equipment—in her classes she has 
thy. .: microscopes for thirty students—she is not unhappy 

about some aspects of the lack of commercial supply 


houses in Brazil. Instruments of course you must buy, 
she says, but biological specimens are something else. She 
would much rather have her students catch their own frogs 
for dissecting, than order them pickled from a commercial 
supplier. She has taken half a dozen short vacation courses 
for teachers in Brazil, of which her favorite was one held 
at a state marine biology laboratory, but she has never 
had such concentrated work as she had this summer at 
the University of Southern California. Like most of the 
other visiting Latin American teachers, she learned all 
of her English in the schools at home, and she speaks 
it beautifully. She established firm friendships with many 
of the other participants at U.S.C., who came from seven- 
teen U.S. states, Japan, and Chile, and particularly with 
her roommate, who was from Moscow, Idaho. 

Osvaldo Sangiorgi, a mathematics teacher from Sao 
Paulo, found the University of Kansas, in Lawrence, “a 
real feast, in technicolor, for the eyes, and a continuous 
balm for the spirit.” Not content with the regular require- 
ment that participants take two full courses, Mr. Sangiorgi 
enrolled in three: Mathematics of Sets, with applications; 
Modern Geometries; and Topics in High School Mathe- 
matics; and he audited two others. 

“One of the most important parts of this institute’s 
work,” he said, “one that is fundamental for the new 
directions we are seeking in the teaching of mathematics, 
is the demonstration class, which is a real laboratory for 
educational research. The one which I observed was an 
introductory algebra class for ninth graders. There were 
about thirty pupils, from the public schools of Lawrence. 
The Institute participants attended the class, and after 
the pupils left they discussed the materials presented, and 
the various reactions of the pupils, and made many con- 
structive observations. The text used, also experimental, 
was the work of a group of professors at the University 
of Illinois, directed by Dr. Max Beberman. 

“In the regular course work there was a real spirit 
of friendship between the professors and the participants, 
with a great deal of opportunity for informal discussions 
of the materials. There were also extra lectures that were 
particularly interesting. Dr. G. B. Price, executive secre- 
tary of the Conference Board of the Mathematical Sci- 
ences, spoke about the work of the numerous professional 
organizations of mathematicians in the United States. 
He told about the School Mathematics Study Group, 
directed by Dr. E. G. Begle of Yale University, which has 
just finished a complete revision of textbooks for sec- 
ondary school mathematics that will probably revolu- 
tionize the teaching of mathematics within a few years. 
It will help pupils to depend more on reasoning and less 
on learning by rote. We also saw some very new experi- 
mental films on the teaching of mathematical topics, and 
visited the electronic computers on the campus. Concerts 
and plays were presented on the campus every week-end. 

“The many friendships that grew up among the partici- 
pants in the institute were especially rewarding. There 
was a great deal of interest in the teaching situation in 
Brazil. It was my impression that the preparation of 
high school teachers in the United States is equivalent 
to that of our teachers in Brazil. Everywhere, in U.S., 
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South America, Europe, there is a great interest in new 
programs and new methods for teaching mathematics, so 
that the students will learn better habits of thought. One 
of the objectives of the Summer Institutes is the presenta- 
tion of new resources of modern teaching—the heuristic 
method, the new films, the use of television, the new 
well-organized textbooks. 

“All this makes clear the need for greater contact among 
the various groups who are studying the teaching of 
science and mathematics in the various countries of Latin 
America, in order to share the positive results that have 
already been achieved. Institutes like this are an imperious 
necessity in the Latin American countries, both to give 
greater educational unity in our two continents, and for 
the benefits they will bring to individual countries. In- 
ternational institutes should be established in all the great 
capitals of Latin America.” 

Argentine teacher Jorge Simmons of Ensenada, Buenos 
Aires Province, said of his first meeting with his fellow 
participants during which they asked many questions 
about his home: “They addressed me not as a foreigner 
but as if I were an old friend coming from a distant land.” 
Later he said of his friends in the dormitory: “We used 
to talk about every kind of subject, about teaching and 
politics and women. It was just like talking with a group 
of Argentines, only in another language, their attitudes 
were so correct.” Mr. Simmons was at Stanford Univer- 
sity to study the new course in high school physics that 
has been developed by the Physical Sciences Study Com- 
mittee (Pssc) at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. This is a completely new approach to the teaching 
of high school physics, developed in response to the 
deep concern felt by leading physicists in the early 1950's 
about the way the subject was then being taught. Pupils 
were learning more about refrigerators, they found, than 
about particle and wave theories. The Committee began 
working in 1956, under the direction of Dr. J. R. Zach- 
arias, and the following summer a group of leading 
physicists, secondary school teachers, and science writers 
met at M.I.T. to write the first draft of the textbook 
and laboratory manuals, and design laboratory kits that 
teachers and pupils could assemble in varying ways to 
suit the experiments. The new materials were tested in 
schools and revised several times, and special institutes 
were held to train teachers in the new methods. Last year 
there were énough trained teachers for the course to 
be offered in six hundred schools. This year the materials 
are available from commercial publishers, and include a 
teacher’s guide and thirty-five films, and another twenty- 
five are planned. Sixteen monographs on individual topics 
have also been published, written by distinguished authors 
on the most stirring and fundamental topics of physics. 
A Spanish translation of pssc materials is being under- 
taken by a group in Bogota, and interest in a Portuguese 
edition has been expressed to the foreign relations office 
of Educational Services, Incorporated, of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, which has taken over the sponsorship of 
the Pssc. 

Mr. Simmons’ school is a technical high school in the 
industrial city of Ensenada, where there are large chem- 


ical and boat-building industries. When the school was 
started ten years ago, part of the job of the first teachers 
was to persuade parents of the value of technical training, 
and in the evenings the teachers went out and rang door- 
bells to explain the program to the parents. The effort 
was so successful that the school has been constantly 
expanding and adding new courses. Graduates readily 
find skilled jobs in the local industries, and many are 
now going on to the university for engineering degrees. 
Mr. Simmons’ eyes shone with enthusiasm when he spoke 
of what the pssc would mean to his teaching: “This will 
make the students feel the intellectual excitement of 
learning. They will recognize the basic physical principles 
operating all around them in their daily lives.” Mr. 
Simmons’ own enthusiasm for physics has carried his 
work far outside his classroom. Part of each day he spends 
building fine optical equipment for the astronomical ob- 
servatory of the National University of La Plata, and 
during his stay in the United States he visited several 
of the major observatories to talk with the astronomers 
and see the equipment. Two jobs and a family might keep 
any man busy; but in addition to all this, Mr. Simmons 
is also working on his own doctor’s degree in physics. 

Another dedicated teacher who was enthusiastic about 
the way his summer’s experience would benefit his coun- 
try was Dr. Miguel Fiallos S., professor of analytical 
chemistry at the National University of Honduras, who 
attended Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, for ad- 
vanced specialized work. When he returned home, he 
said, he would press for more advanced courses to be 
offered in both mathematics and chemistry, and for the 
purchase of modern equipment as rapidly as is econom- 
ically feasible. He would also urge that provision be made 
to send at least four students and teachers abroad for 
advanced studies every year, to help accelerate the cultural 
development of his country. 

From Colombia came Brother Luis Vargas, a member 
of the Christian Brothers, who teaches a two-year course 
in physics at the Colegio La Salle in Bogota, which 
specializes in preparing students for universities. It was 
his first long trip away from home, and when he arrived 
at Milwaukee to attend the University of Wisconsin 
institute in physics there he had expected to find the 
people strange and completely uninterested in the prob- 
lems of anyone they did not know. He was surprised to 
find them friendly, helpful, and respectful of the religious 


Deyanira Barnett Herrera of Panama discusses a problem after 
class with fellow participant at the University of Colorado 
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Participants observe work of pupils in mathematics demonstration 
class at University of Kansas. Osvaldo Sangiorgi stands at right 


_ beliefs of others. Living in the dormitory, he soon made 
_ many friends, was invited to their homes on weekends, 
and met people of many different social backgrounds. 


In summing up the value of his academic work this 
summer, Brother Vargas emphasized a practical aspect: 
“T learned how to organize my own work in the laboratory 


_ and in my studying. In my country, we spend a great 
deal of time on instruction, and allot very little to the 


individual study and laboratory experiments of the pupils. 
In other words, I learned I must require much more 
individual studying of my students.” 

Brother Vargas has a long-standing interest in the new 
methods of teaching science and mathematics. Last sum- 
mer he attended a short course at the Teachers’ University 


_ in Tunja, on the new method for teaching set theory to 


elementary school children, a course that not many years 


ago was taught only in graduate school. This course was 

based on the books of Bourbaki, the pseudonym for a 
group of young French mathematicians who had to 
- conceal their identity during World War II. Brother 
_ Vargas pointed out that similar advances have been made 
in Russia, and in other European countries, in the last 


few years. In the world community of scholars, no nation 


_ has a monopoly on new ideas. The problem is, rather, 
how widely they may be disseminated, and how many 
_ teachers and pupils can be trained in them. While there 
are short summer courses offered for teachers at many 
_ Latin American universities, they are still much too short 
and much too few to begin to meet the needs. Most 
important, there is a lack of financial assistance to enable 
_ teachers to attend. 


The opportunity for the informal exchange of profes- 
sional ideas is one of the important objectives in the NsF 
Institutes program. Mrs. Sylvia R. de Nifiez, a general 


_ science teacher, at the University of New Hampshire, 
_ found the evening coffee hour when the conversation 
_ usually centered on experiences in teaching, most helpful. 


“Dr. Harold Iddles, the director,” she reported, “has 
set up various social gatherings at least once a week, so 


that all participants and their families living in different 
_ dormitories can meet each other. . . . 
trips have also been scheduled. During one of the cook- 
outs, I enjoyed a New England lobster dinner and also 
_ observed for the first time the ‘hypnotizing’ of a lobster, 


Cookouts and lake 


a practical feat to be performed in a biology laboratory 
demonstration. 
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4 _ “Fellow participants have been very nice to me. Quite 


a few have been willing to discuss science curricula, 
modern textbooks, and problems in science teaching. 
Some have lent me their high school textbooks to look 
over. . .. Memberships in various U.S. science teachers’ 
organizations have been made available, and I have de. 
cided to join the National Association of Science Teachers. 

“Both chemistry courses I am taking are excellent . 
and will really help me to improve my teaching methods, 
in testing, in teaching new methods of calculating chem. 
istry problems, and in making course outlines. They have 
helped me clear up some problems I have had in teaching 
the periodic table of elements, atomic structure, and the 
acid-base theories. . . . | have been assigned to coordinate 
a science curriculum for our school, and this work will 
help me prepare it.” 

Her fellow participant Eduardo Moll, chemistry teacher 
from Lima, Peru, made these comments about the prob- 
lems in his country. “The teachers in Peru are good,” he 
said “but they need, at least in sciences, to renew and 
increase their own knowledge. They have many of the 
same problems as teachers here, but the fundamental 
problem of the majority of Peruvian teachers is eco- 
nomic.” 

Looking now at the other side of the coin, how did the 
institute directors find the work of the Latin American 
participants? “They participated in and directed sem- 
inars, and assumed the same academic responsibilities 
as North American students,” one director wrote. Others 
said: “They contributed to morale.” “They created better 
international feeling and good informal associations.” 
Professionally, they set the problems of the teacher in a 
broader perspective. “Many teachers tend to think of 
their problems as peculiarly theirs, and of any suggested 
solutions as the proposers’ personal opinions. Institutes 

. are making it clear that the problems. . . are national 
in scope. After knowing our Latin American partici- 
pant, most of our members now realize that they are 
participating in a world-wide attack on similar problems.” 

After nine years of constantly expanding operation, it 
is clear that the Summer Institutes Program has not only 
advanced the training of teachers; it has contributed to 
educational thinking. Important new ideas and attitudes 
toward educational problems have begun to emerge, 
as more and more scientists have had personal experience 
with the program. A few years ago, most college professors 
of science were simply not interested in the specialized 
problems of training secondary school teachers. They 
wanted to do their own research, or to teach advanced 
students—the more advanced, the better—and leave the 
teachers to the teachers colleges. 

There were some professors, of course, who worked 
to encourage advanced training for teachers. They real- 
ized that a good secondary school teacher must not only 
know how to teach; he must have a much deeper knowl- 
edge of his subject than there is time to acquire in a 
teachers college curriculum. This need would be met, 
they felt, if the teacher took the regular graduate courses 
designed for students planning to be research specialists. 
— sie have been fae a hard new look at this 
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assumption. They still agree that the teacher needs ad- 
vanced training in his subject matter, but feel that it 
should be broad rather than over-specialized. He must 
have a thorough knowledge of fundamentals and theories; 
he must know how to derive the formulae, not just how 
to apply them. Put in another way, the high school teacher 
must know three times as much about the freshman college 
course as the best freshman taking the course. He must 
also know what a scientist is—how he thinks, how he 
evaluates evidence and reaches conclusions. 

Who, then, is the scientist? He is, indeed, a man who 
knows many things in an orderly way, a man whose 
skills can produce marvels that the layman, and even his 
colleagues in other specialized fields, do not fully under- 
stand. If these were his only attributes, however, he would 
remain merely a skilled technician. The true scientist 
is distinguished not by his vast accumulation of knowl- 
edge but by his way of thinking. His concern is the 
search for truth on an ever more abstract and fundamental 
level, the philosophical reasons for making a statement, 
and the procedures, implications, and assumptions upon 
which that statement is based. 

Many of the Latin American teachers expressed their 
ideas on the larger role and wider orientation of the 
science teacher, a subject to which they had given con- 
siderable thought. Dr. John De Abate, professor of 
zoology at the University of Costa Rica, summed up 
his experiences as a participant in the Radiation Biology 
Institute at the State University of Iowa this way: 

“In the panorama of modern life the exchange of 
ideas is one of the essential elements. . . . And it is 
precisely in the sciences that the exchange of ideas is 
perhaps most necessary. In the Latin Americans, products 
of mixed heredity and traditions, a new curiosity about 
the scientific developments among our neighbors to the 


north is awakening. We cannot remain indifferent. Sci- 
entific isolation puts us in danger of being unaware of 
the increasing pace of events and knowledge in our times 
that would, in a few years, make us strangers in a world 
where we must live. The fact that we make use of the 
products of applied technical knowledge (electronic 
brains, modern weapons, vitamins) may give us a sense 
of security and competence, but it does not give us the 
vision or the curiosity that motivated these discoveries. 

“The invitation to Latin American teachers to attend 
summer courses in the United States is a happy idea. | 
recommend them with the greatest enthusiasm. The in- 
struction is excellent although, in my judgment, this is 
not the most important aspect. The exchange of im- 
pressions, the discoveries of points of similarity and of 
contrast, are a fruitful experience. The summer institutes 
may serve as a bridge to pass from facts and scientific 
details to abstract concepts; from the application to 
the implication. 

“The technical aspects of the summer institutes are 
also a rewarding experience. I was able to acquire funda- 
mental knowledge in the field of radiation biology which 
will permit me to continue research I had had to break 
off for lack of familiarity with certain modern techniques. 
I was also able to observe, at first hand, some important 
current research, and to discuss it with the men who were 
doing it. The individual attention that every participant 
receives is, further, an incentive for the discussion of 
topics of personal interest; in this way I found advice 
on problems of present and future research. 

“As teachers, we cannot restrict our experience to the 
traditional forms—we must admit the evolution of ideas 
and customs. The obligation of the teacher is to orient 
the student, not only in the technical aspects but also in 
acquiring and maturing a philosophy of life.” Ge — 


Dr. J. L. Abate of Costa Rica (left) in radiation biology laboratory at the State University of lowa. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


gave each participant here geiger tubes, scaler-rate meter, cloud chamber, and electroscope to take home for research and demonstration 
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THEATER IN URUGUAY) 


Scene fr 
a Jiménez 


ee _ BESIDES SHARING A LANGUAGE so completely they even 


E use the same slang, Buenos Aires and Montevideo have 
a community of culture that is not to be found among 


any other two world capitals. The same patterns are 
te - found in the cloisters of the two cities or around their 
coffee tables, in their books of verse and in the cries of 
their vendors. 

This sharing of cultural forms has not been brought 


about intentionally; there has been no deliberate imita- 


tion or imposition. This is what makes it so valuable 


and so productive. The two cities on the River Plate 
have achieved this community of life and customs by a 
pes natural process of interaction, in which the chief factors 
— been: a common origin; geographic proximity and 
ease of travel; comparable immigration from Europe; 
ceed reciprocal contributions of migrants and 
travelers; consanguinity that unites thousands of families 
in the two cities; reciprocal circulation of books, news- 
papers, and magazines; joint participation in large public 
spectacles, including sports and horse racing. 

The result of this interaction has been the creation of 
an exclusive cultural watershed along the River Plate. 
In language and customs, there is less difference between 
the two capitals than between Buenos Aires and Canteen, 


Nacarina, first smashing success scored by the Montevideo Co 
{réchaga, and Margot Cottens, popular actresses in Uruguay 


Nacional. Carmen Casnell, Zelmira Da Cotina 


or Montevideo and Rivera. Most notable is the similarity 
within the middle class, in ideas, opinions, and ways of 
living. 

In the theater, neither the playwrights nor the actors 
of either country are strangers in the other. They are 
not separated by any question of language or pronuncia- 
tion, as happens, for instance, between the French and 
the Belgians. Unless one gets down to the fine details of 
some word, or invokes the subtleties of Professor Higgins, 
the language is the same. The two capitals use the same 
semantics and the same accent. Even the distortions are 
the same; the argot and the slang are identical. (I know 
only one slang word—just one—with different meanings: 
fiaca. In Buenos Aires it means unwillingness or laziness; 
in Montevideo it means hunger. ) 

This community of language is the foundation of a 
common theater that has been performing since 1880. It 
is the only case in the world of a theater that belongs 
simultaneously and indistinguishably to two capitals. Its 
most complete exponents have been the Uruguayan play- 
wright Florencio Sanchez, and the family of Argentine 
actors, originally Uruguayan, headed by Pablo and José 
Podesta. 
is fifteen times as big-e as ond 
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Buenos Aires has almost quadruple the population of 
Montevideo. This shows how the social balance inclines. 

The dual nature of this theater brings about a process 
of blending in which the larger is dominant. It has taken 
place spontaneously over the course of two generations. 
Uruguayan writers frequently have their plays produced 
in Buenos Aires first; some settle there permanently. 
Uruguayan actors often join Argentine companies, tem- 
porarily or permanently. What a long list there has been, 
ranging alphabetically from Arrieta to Zabalia, through 
Teresa Lacannau, Humberto Nazzari and Luisa Vehil. 

From the Uruguayan viewpoint, a whole era can be 
described in a most unusual way: as a national theater 
in absentia. Our drama was presented outside the country, 
and only after it had been interpreted, and widely seen 
and commented upon, did it come to Montevideo on tour. 
Our actors were trained in the varied disciplines of the 
Argentine capital and provinces; after they had made 
their names, they appeared in Montevideo as visiting 
artists, as stars or supporting actors of Argentine com- 
panies. 

This re-imported national theater was free of all the 
primary problems. It was not troubled by lack of expe- 
rience or organization. It had been part of a more ad- 
vanced cycle in a broader milieu. It did not know the 
penury that afflicted all the other arts in Uruguay. No 
resident theatrical company struggled with its problems 
in Montevideo—because there was no resident company 
in Montevideo. 

Since the beginning of the century, many people had 
been asking: “Why shouldn’t we have a resident theater, 
native, entirely our own?” Montevideo had playwrights. 
actors, and many fine theater buildings. 

But Montevideo was accustomed to foreign companies 
—European and Argentine—and the precursors of the 
national theater had to face competition of every kind. 

The career of Carlos Brussa, the most prominent and 
most representative leader in this movement, was, above 
all, one of struggle, enthusiasm, and battle. He carried 
on his work not because of, but in spite of, the environ- 
ment. 

Brussa made his debut as an amateur in a small theater 
on the Avenida Millan in 1905. It was not until 1917, 
after extended tours in the interior of the country, that 
he appeared in Montevideo as a professional, in a play 
by the Uruguayan Francisco Imhof, Sangre de Hermanos 
(Blood of Brothers). Both the play and the performance 
were successful. Nevertheless, Brussa did not appear 
again on the Montevidean stage until seven years later. 
in 1924. 

The prejudice against local talent operated unmer- 
cifully; it was necessary time and again for Brussa to 
foresake the capital. The intermission was the symbol of 
his career sprinkled with setbacks. In spite of his more 
than three decades in the theater, he achieved social 
prominence only during the seasons of 1924 and 1927. 

His was a nomadic theater, in rebellion. He knew all 
the roads through the outlying countryside; the triumphs 
of the moment; the enchanted acclaim of the small towns. 


he even became involved, like the players of long ago, 
in the incidents of war. This was the cause of his strangest 
adventure, which only two or three surviving actors recall 
today. In 1919, he was playing in the city of Melo in 
Sangre de Hermanos, which is based on events of the 
civil war. Three soldiers of the regular army were present, 
by request, to provide the gunshots. During a dramatic 
passage of the work the soldiers, unbelievably caught in 
the emotional contagion, attacked the actor Martin 
Zabalia, who was playing the revolutionary chief. They 
were about to knife him when Brussa—dressed for his 
part in the uniform of an army captain—shouted “Halt!” 
and was instantly obeyed, as if he had been an honest-to- 
goodness captain! Thus he learned the power of the 
uniform; it is reminiscent of the theme of The Captain 
from Kopenick, by Carl Zuckmayer, which was based 
on an episode that actually happened in Germany a 
few decades ago. 

During the 1940’s the series of political events began 
in Argentina that did not end until 1955. At the end of 
the period, the River Plate was practically blockaded 
between Argentina and Uruguay. It became more difficult 
to make a trip between the two capitals than to go almost 


La Mascara presented Carmen Vieyte and Armando Halty in La 
Torre de Heredom, one-act play by the author set in the year 3000 
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_ Alberto Candeau of the Comedia Nacional, as he appeared in the 
5 role of José Artigas in La Patria en Armas 


s a) anywhere else. The theater of the River Plate ceased to 


_ function. The Argentine stage itself suffered difficulties 


Be and dislocations greater than it had ever previously 


undergone. 


Ry Ninety years had passed since the construction of the 


ey: _ form a national theater starting with exactly nothing. 
ss _ It was the beginning of a new era. 

_ _ This is the era of the Comedia Nacional, established 
as in 1947 under the auspices of the municipal government 
Montevideo. 

For the first time in its one hundred and fifty years, 
_ Uruguay had a resident theatrical company. Sociologi- 


‘* ally, it was a tremendous spurt, a sudden mutation of 


_ the kind De Vries proposed to explain biological de- 
velopment. It went directly from the sporadic primary 
phase to the higher form of the state theater, without 


_ going through the intermediate stages. 


Naturally, a spurt of this kind has certain consequences. 


In its early days, the theater suffered from anachronisms. 
_ Many problems from the past reappeared, problems from 
the time of Brussa, or even earlier. 

It was also difficult for the public to adapt itself to 
an exclusively national theater. Until then it had been 
_ accustomed to seeing plays that had already been known 


Bes, and accepted by another larger public. Now it had to 


become accustomed to a stage that lacked any dis- 
tinguished foreign actors, any established reputations. It 
was not easy to take up the thread where it had been 
cut off for Brussa in 1927. 

All this made the first steps of the national theater very 
difficult, as it made its way in a milieu not prepared to 
accept it without its traditional passport, confined within 
an area full of distrust and prejudices, of minor partisan- 
ships. 

Within three years, the Comedia Nacional had won 
acceptance. It had its eo. and it was re, talked 


about. It was defended and it was attacked, sometimes 
with considerable rancor. People attended or they stayed 
away, vacillating as they do with any other spectacle; 
but soon the plays, whether native or foreign, were 
enjoying longer runs than had ever been known before. 
This was the case with Nacarina, by the new Uruguayan 
writer Blanca Bidart Zanzi, as early as 1948. It ran for 
eighty-one consecutive performances. It had a poetic tone, 
with noticeable influence of Garcia Lorca, and it made 
certain concessions to melodrama. It appealed enormously 
to the public, especially to the ladies. 

In 1952 a presentation of Moliére’s immortal Tartuffe 
set another record with 150 performances. A contributing 
factor was the excellent verse translation by the Uru- 
guayan author Carlos M. Princivalle, which Jacinto 
Benavente considers the best Spanish version. 

Other great spectacles were El Abanico (The Fan) 
by Carlo Goldoni; La Patria en Armas (The Nation at 
Arms), by the Uruguayan author Juan L. Bengoa, based 
on the life of José Artigas; and Esta Noche se Recita 
Improvisando (Tonight We Improvise), Pirandello’s 
brilliant jest. 

By the close of the 1956 season, the Comedia Nacional 
had presented forty-two plays by Uruguayan authors and 
forty-six by foreign authors. The influence of sheer 
quantity cannot be overlooked. Directly or indirectly, 
it penetrated other aspects of the culture and the society. 
They in turn—in the interplay of mutual influences— 
initiated trends that were reflected in the theater. 

When this happened, the national theater, sociologically 
speaking, had arrived. The Comedia Nacional had 
achieved its purpose. The Uruguayan stage had a life 
of its own. 

The first effect of the climate of acceptance was the 
formation of independent professional and amateur com- 
panies. This had been tried before: Teatro del Pueblo, 
the oldest, had been founded in 1937, ten years before 
the Comedia Nacional. It had a precarious life, present- 
ing plays only at long intervals, and attracting scarcely 
any attention. 

Now this and other companies are flourishing, thanks 
to two new conditions: regular employment and a loca- 
tion of their own. In 1951 El Galpén (The Barn) moved 
into its own theater; Teatro del Pueblo did so in 1953. 
Other companies were established, sometimes in their ) 
own and sometimes in rented quarters: Club de Teatro, 


Sergio Otermin, Jorge Canessa, and Elida Pereira Bustamante in 
La Fierecilla Domada, by the independent group Club de Teatro 
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La Mascara (The Mask), Teatro Circular de Montevideo 


ed (Montevideo Theater in the Round) , Teatro Universitario, 
e; Taller de Teatro (Theater Workshop), El Tinglado (The 
re Stage), Teatro Libre (Free Theater), and others that 
re. operated less regularly. 
an The social milieu, which in earlier years had exiled 
or the theatrical company or reduced it to minimal propor- 
ae, tions, now proved attentive and eager. In some seasons, 
de the public supported as many as four plays in one week. 
sly With its new independence, the theater came to occupy 
a previously unheard-of position in the community. 
ffe The independent companies increased rapidly within 
ng a short time—some five years—with varying success; 
ru- but their place in the social scene was firmly established. 
ito Their activity has become part and parcel of the customs 
of Montevideo. 
n) One of the most significant successes was El Caso de 


at Isabel Collins (Pick-up Girl), by the U.S. writer Elsa 
ed Shelley, presented by the Teatro Circular de Montevideo, 
ua which ran for a full season and part of the following 
os one. The triumph of this play—which had failed three 
years earlier in Buenos Aires—undoubtedly contributed 


ely Scene from Moliére’s Tartuffe, Comedia Nacional presentation di- 
rected by Margarita Xirgu. It was the hit of 1952 


to the interest of the people of Montevideo in the problems 
of juvenile delinquency. 

Another great success, in 1957, was the combined bill 
; of two short works by Eugéne Ionesco La Leccién (The 
= Lesson) and Las Sillas (The Chairs), by the Taller de 
Teatro. Magnificently and expertly directed by Héctor 
Gandés Garcia, they introduced the public to the obses- 
sive, cruel, bitter climate that is characteristic of Ionesco, 
as the actors played their roles with professional skill. 

The La Mascara group achieved a run of over a hundred 
performances with the well-known Tea and Sympathy, by 
Robert Anderson, with Nelly Weissel in the leading role. 
The most recent success of the independent companies, 
ring the present 1960 season, has been a work by a 
Jruguayan author: Un Amigo para Lolita (A Friend for 
lita), by Armengol P. Font, presented first at the Sala 
erdi and later at the Teatro Odedn. Unlike the other 
ajor successes, this is gay, light, and spicy. 
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Uruguayan actress Luisa Vehil has been prominent or 
Argentine stage for twenty years 


The preference of the public for one theme or genre, or 
another, cannot be determined. The work may be native 
or foreign, classic or contemporary, complex or ingen- 
uous; in either case it may succeed or fail. Thus, as 
opposed to the successes mentioned, we note that the 
public withheld its favor from the powerful work by 
Henri René Lenormand Los Fracasados (The Failures), 
presented by the Teatro Circular, and from the pictur- 
esque farce Los Disfrazados (The Disguised), by Carlos 
M. Pacheco, put on by the Teatro Universitario. 

At present there is an excess, or a plethora, of inde- 
pendent companies; in a recent season, there were as 
many as fifteen. For Montevideo, this is too many. For 
this reason, some companies have had serious economic 
problems. For this reason too, some companies have 
staged productions of a low aesthetic quality, completely 
against the professional tradition. 

Other companies, after going through the cooperative 
stage, have become professional; some are presently 
operating with that status. Finally, as the last phase in 
this rapid rise of the vocational theater, companies have 
been formed of actors drawn from all backgrounds— 
professional, including the official, and independent. 

That is the situation today. From its bustling activity, 
and to a certain extent its disorientation, some immediate 
questions arise: Can a professional theater survive un- 
subsidized? Will the River Plate theater be revived? 

During the interregnum and the succeeding upheavals, 
the River Plate area has been slowly reestablishing cul- 
tural fertility. After being ignored by the previous 
generation, the independents are a new force in the double 
theatrical history of Buenos Aires and Montevideo. What 
does the future hold for these irregular reinforcements, 
for these two parallel theaters, for the irreplaceable pro- 
fessional theater? We can only wait and see. 6 
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— most curious conclusion that can be drawn from i 
the various programs of the independent theaters is this: ee 


that is had shortened his name to a 
modest Pepe. Robertito, my youngest son, him 


he ‘ and I said to my wife, Inés, “How can jit be that “0 call 
a man of forty or fifty just Pepe? Don’t people have any 


but I, priding myself on my “social consciousness,” de ay 
cided to set an example: at first I ceremoniously called the 
Italian Don Giuseppe, but after a while I too felt his in- 
and wound up calling him just Giuseppe. 

___ It was a friend who had recommended Giuseppe to me. 
I was looking for someone to paint the peeling outside 
= ‘6 walls of my house without making me pay an exorbitant 


eae sum for it. So, one afternoon Giuseppe arrived at our ‘an 


ee house. He looked at the walls silently and then, as if he © 
had made up his mind in advance, in two seconds he gave 
me an estimate. It was so low that I pondered for a moment ee Pre 
oN _ whether it might not be dangerous to leave the fate of my © ae 
walls in his hands. Giuseppe seemed to read my thoughts. at 
In a very Spanish Italian (you might call it the reverse) he — 7 
said, “I always use the best paint,” and I believed him. 
I can still remember the way his voice sounded when I : af 


heard it for the first time. Giuseppe had a way all his own 
ae __ of chewing his words and emitting them in bits and mur- 
murs. I am tall and he was short, very short, and his ie if 
ne words reached my ears like the whisper of the waves as _ 
they die on a beach. Giuseppe seemed to me to be not a _ 
_ man but a cloth and sawdust puppet, or one of those dolls __ 
wee always right themselves no matter which way you~ 
oe _ push them. His arms were very short and hairy, and his ai 
legs looked like little tree trunks. When he climbed up his 
- ladder, brush in hand and singing softly, he appeared _ 


to be one of Snow White’s seven little dwarfs. 

‘Yes, Giuseppe san . after a fashion. His wasanon- 

descript ballad, a sortof a cross between a cante 
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hondo and the whistle of a tea kettle. While Giuseppe 
worked, taking his time, he sang slowly but steadily. A 
song was always on his lips, just as some people always 
have gum in their mouths and chew it without even realiz- 
ing it. After his first day’s work Inés, well-known for her 
dislike (irrational, of course) of Italian singers and 
painters, told me: “What a funny little man! He works 
like a snail.” Then, correcting herself, she added: “He 
really doesn’t know how to work, or paint, or anything. 
You and your big bargains! You'll see, you'll see what 
happens!” 

When Inés starts calling someone a “little man,” it’s 
too late to do anything. It was impossible to make her 
believe that there might really be a man inside Giuseppe. 

But I must admit that to some extent Inés has “feminine 
intuition.” The Italian had sworn to me that his paint 
was washable, and as a matter of fact it was—it washed 
away in the first rain. 

Giuseppe’s song compensated for his bad work. It was 
his trade mark. After listening attentively to it for half 
an hour—it was the second day he worked on our house, 
a Saturday—I came to the conclusion that it must be some 
special arrangement of “Torna a Sorrento.” Inés said no, 
it certainly wasn’t that. My daughter Alicia, who was 
eleven at the time and already dreaming of gallants by 
moonlight, suggested in the form of a question, “Adormen- 
tarme Cosi? [Shall I Go To Sleep Like This? ].” Inés and 
I laughed for a long while. 

But the puzzle continued unsolved. An hour or two later 
I sat down in the garden to read the newspaper. Giuseppe 
was a few feet away from me, up on his ladder, dabbing 
his brush along the wall. His imperturbable, persistent 
singing was slowly driving me crazy. The song also had a 
sadness about it that was contagious. Finally I got up, 
determined to silence him at all costs. I went up to the 
ladder and, with a hypocritically friendly expression on 
my face, asked him what that pretty song was that he was 
singing. Some Italian song, no doubt. What was it? Giu- 
seppe put down his brush, looked at me, and said very 
seriously: “E una canzone napolitana.” Oh, a Neapolitan 
song. They really are the most beautiful. Then he must 
be from Naples. Yes, he was. Fine, fine. Giuseppe looked 
at me with serious, perceptive eyes, and I felt I had to 
continue questioning him. Had he been here in Argentina 
long? 

Giuseppe came down from the ladder and began telling 
me the story of his life. As he spoke his eyes remained 
fixed on the ground, as if he were at confession, and his 
voice seemed moribund, more pasty and unintelligible 
than ever. He had left Italy as had so many others, out of 
necessity. But he did not like Argentina. Italy was a poor 
country, but it was a good, happy one. Everything in 
Argentina was sad, and bad. The people were bad, life was 
bad. And the streets! Had I noticed the Buenos Aires 
streets? Those damp, slippery streets? And the trucks! 
Had I ever seen anything more brutal or more inconsid- 
erate? No, of course not. Those trucks respect nobody 
and hit everybody. Mascalzoni! They had struck and 
killed his son, a few weeks after his arrival in Argentina. 
That son, that “ragazzo bello e forte,” had been everything 


his father was not: tall, strong, handsome, and intelli- 
gent. Nonetheless, he had died miserably under the wheels 
of a truck. 

As he spoke, Giuseppe’s short arms tried to give me an 
idea, although naturally an abbreviated one, of the size 
of his son. “He was this big,” he said as his arms reached 
for the sky. I looked at that ugly little man and didn’t 
know what to say. 

That night I told my wife the Italian’s story. Naturally 
she was moved, and she instantly forgot Giuseppe’s inept- 
ness and bumbling. “Poor man,” she said with a sigh. I 
also considered him an unfortunate man, but anyway I 
tried to rid myself of that horrible Neapolitan song by 
listening to-a Beethoven quartet. It was no use. The song 
continued hammering at my brain. And some of its 
mystery remained too. 

Months later Giuseppe returned to our house, to fix some- 
thing—I don’t remember what. My children greeted him 
noisily as an old friend and he responded smilingly, a 
little perturbed over the impertinence of Robertito, who 
was then an active boy of eight, boisterous and restless 
beyond comprehension. He went up to the Italian very 
pertly, slapped him on the back, and said: “Pepino, how’s 
the work going?” Inés was shocked, for she had forbidden 
him to talk to Giuseppe that way, but her threats and 
spankings had been to no avail. After some tears and a 
runny nose Robertito went right on calling the Italian 
“Pepino,” and Giuseppe went on singing as usual. Our 
home was a madhouse. When Giuseppe finished his work, 
I breathed a sigh of relief. 

Now I would like you to enter with me for a moment 
into a strange zone of lights and shadows. Some time ago 
I had a nightmare. A nightmare with wet streets and heavy 
drops of rain. A nightmare with a car, a car of no par- 
ticular make or color. A car, and a street glistening from 
a recent rain. The wheels of the car are whining along the 
pavement, leaving gray marks on the asphalt. Then, in 
front of the car, I see the blurred image of a person. It 
turns out to be a boy, my own frisky little son. Then the 
whole nightmare goes crazy. The lights, shadows, and re- 
flections are interwoven confusedly. I seem to see the 
shadowy form of my son slip and to hear the desperate 
screech of brakes. But all this was only a nightmare. Then 
a dark shadow came into my head, filling it until it blotted 
out nearly everything else, while distant notes of an organ 
and the deafening weeping of women reached my ears. 

Inés has had the same nightmare, and she still has not 
learned how to shake that impression. She still feels as 
if she is buried in the earth. Some nightmares are terrible 
and this one left me empty inside—empty, empty. My 
nights have no moon, no stars, no sleep; I still hear the 
screech of the brakes. I can cover my ears with the pillow 
but I still hear the screech of the brakes. 

Sometimes I have thought of Giuseppe. Yesterday I 
happened to bump into him in the street on my way home 
from work. Even at a distance I could hear his eternal 
Neapolitan song. When he passed me, he stopped for a 
moment and looked me in the eye, silently, then went on 
his way. Now I too feel like singing. Yes, I want to sing 
all my life. Sing, sing, sing to my dead son. e 
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a J. M. Sanz Lasara, writer and diplomat, has covered 
BS _ South America as an observer, not as a tourist. Every- 
Gs . ‘ where he has gone he has tried to understand and fit 
in with the South American people and the South Amer- 
ican scene. When he published his first stories in Cotopaxi 
(1949), he made a confession that holds true for his 
later works: 
_ “Someone said, speaking of life, that everything you 
can mold exists in it. We would add that literary fantasy 
is disappearing, if it hasn’t already disappeared. This 
bis _ book [Cotopaxi] was created in life, with life, and from 
- te The men I am going to present have crossed my 
om _ path. The women have passed through my door and 
‘ ee: _ some, God bless them, left a kiss, a caress, or a tear, for 
i? _ without sorrow one cannot understand his own destiny.” 
When you read the pages of Cotopaxi, you come directly 
ae contact with the things described. In passages such 
as the one about old Quito in “El Inca Dulzainero [The 
Inca Flautist],” where he writes, multitude of Indians, 
ey wearing ponchos for protection against the glacial wind 
| Be at daybreak, weave in and out of the gray walls of the 
aes _ monasteries and the mansions,” the scene acquires un- 
Be _ usual grandeur—not only because the author has accu- 
rately described its appearance but because he has known 
how to understand its mystery and reveal it to us with 
moving sincerity. He has been able to penetrate deep be- 
low the surface of the earth, an earth that is calm and 
angry at the same time, full of volcanoes, and he has also 
succeeded in presenting to us men who enliven life with 
their songs and dampen it with their tears. Man is life, 
in his stories. 

The conglomeration of horizons and languages, and of 
peoples and races, that went into Sanz Lajara’s style sur- 
rounded him from childhood. Born in Santo Domingo, 
now Ciudad Trujillo, in 1917, as soon as he learned to 
read he went to Madrid, to study under the Jesuits at 
the monastery of Our Lady of Remembrance, in Chan- 
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martin, a very famous section of the Spanish capital. 
After a few years in the Saint Augustine Academy in 
Puerto Rico, and a few more at the University of Santo 
Domingo where he studied law, he moved to New York 
for post-graduate study in international law and litera- 
ture at Columbia University. When he began his diplo- 
matic career in 1940, he had already written three books 
that revealed him as an astute author. His work became 
better defined in Cotopaxi, to mature in the novel Caonex 
(1950), and to command respect in Aconcagua (1951) 
and El Candado (The Padlock, 1959). 

It was diplomatic service that started him on his deep 
understanding of Americana. He held diplomatic posts 
in New York, Washington, Cuba, Haiti, Ecuador, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, and the United Nations. 
He is currently under-secretary of the Dominican Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. He is now working on a new 
novel, Los Rompidos (The Broken Ones), which is to 
be published in Spanish by Editorial Losada in Buenos 
Aires and in English by Houghton & Mifflin in Boston. 

His stories, like himself, have covered a large part of 
the world and have been published in magazines in Eu- 
rope and the United States, including AMERICAS. Writing 
is an indomitable passion for Sanz Lajara who, by his 
own admission, “cannot and does not wish to be cured.” 
As for man, this question mark that in America has all 
the pain and aggressiveness of the cosmos, Sanz Lajara 
delights in picturing him with all his loves and hates, 
trying to understand him and in the process understand 
himself. He loves the Americas better than all other lands 
and has said he is afraid that he will not have enough 
time to see them the way he wants to (although he has 
seen much already) and to write all that he has in his 
heart to say about them. 

Neither tall nor short, and with a spark of anxiety 
always glowing in his eager eyes, Sanz Lajara, grandson 
of Spaniards from — and Catalonia, is a Dominican 
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and an American. He is a moderate liberal who hopes 
to see a world, including the Americas, that is much bet- 
ter than the one he has seen and described, lovingly 
and sincerely. 

In his stories, Sanz Lajara applies his descriptive fervor, 
his love, to people he has seen, so that the instant of life 
that he captures is not only credible but full of real emo- 
tion. Therefore his stories are more than biographies with 
a soul; they effectively bring out, in an affectionate, rev- 
erent way, the soul of the people. 

Aconcagua is similar to Cotopaxi in that here also Sanz 
Lajara’s stories come alive because they are full of life 
and about life. The restless, perceptive observer of the 
South American scene here describes the out-of-the-ordi- 
nary persons and things that he has found in Peru, Chile, 
Brazil, and Argentina, as he did for those of Ecuador 
in his earlier work. 

Through El Candado (first published in Portuguese as 
O Candeado), once again, run the themes of the South 
American man and South America itself. Sanz Lajara’s 
Americanism, an Americanism with anxiety and expecta- 
tion for and toward universal man, does not discriminate: 
it presents events with all their intrinsic, revealing verac- 
ity. This is why the man of South America can be recog- 
nized in his stories, under the influence of a common des- 
tiny. 

The pages of El Candado, like those of Cotopaxi and 
Aconcagua, show a deep intellectual penetration of the 
environment and a thorough understanding of reality. 
This penetration and understanding, and the author’s 
style of narrating events directly but with a sweet poetic 
touch, combine to create the impressive sincerity of the 
stories. The author captures what is significant in this 


shy, virgin land that he loves. Love runs through his 
pages, for as he says “to speak of mountains one must 
love mountains, and to speak of man one must love and 
understand man.” Having discovered the exciting nature 
of the American man and the American scene, this writer, 
in his stories, aims toward discovering the kind of hap- 
piness he feels as a part of it all. 

Agile, precise descriptions such as this one from “La 
Sombra del Cerro [The Shadow of the Hill]” join man 
with nature: “In the massiveness of our central cordillera, 
where the tropics become chilled from the altitude and 
the valleys are full of pines, lived the Negro Sebastian.” 
Here is another example, from “Joao Terremoto”: “The 
Portuguese wept with their guitars and the Negroes with 
their drums. And on Vermelha Beach, next to the granite 
cliff, the mulatto woman prayed to God for the object of 
so much misfortune to appear.” 

The themes and plots through which he achieves this 
fusion of man and nature are as many and varied as 
the facts of human life itseli—from the simplest family 
incident to the deepest bitterness or most pleasing group 
satisfaction. Indeed, the stories are, as the Brazilian writer 
Stefan Baciu has said, “a receptacle for that world of 
preoccupations and dreams, of real and unreal things, in 
which we all live.” They are life lived and suffered. 

In Cotopaxi we become acquainted with the intimate 
life of Pedro, a cholo “with straight black hair and a 
sallow complexion mottled with rosettes left by the winds 
of the Andes.” His is the simple life of the common man, 
who feels deeply and seems introverted, protecting his an- 
cestral fears. We learn of his loves (his wife Rosa and his 
children), his anxieties, his hopes, and his sufferings. 
Everyday life is here illuminated by the spirit of a simple 


Diplomat-author Sanz Lajara, left, talks with two Brazilians: poet Cecilia Meyreles and ex-Foreign Minister Francisco Negrao de Lima 
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Brazilian poet Manuel Bandeira, left, shares opinions with Sanz 
_Lajara in Rio de Janeiro 


man who typifies the aspirations of the Andean cholo. 
Caonex, on the other hand, is a Dominican story. Prin- 
_cipally biographical, it deals with youth that is assim- 
- ilated into its environment, that grows as its country 
_ grows, and that is conscious of its rights as well as its 
_ duties and responsibilities. Although the novel is essen- 
a Dominican, the problem it presents—education of 
7a youth to live a life of responsible liberty—takes in all 
’ iz Americas because American youth can be recognized 
in its characters, who are as real as life itself. 
tie _ The anecdote is not the important part of Sanz Lajara’ s 
br: ‘ stories, it is only a vehicle. The important thing is the 
a recording of the human spirit, the linking of man to the 
earth, to his traditions, to his desires, and the love with 
which men and women of the American continents under- 
stand each other through this linking. 

With an impressionistic style that is both agile and 
vigorous Sanz Lajara draws secrets from nature and man 
and describes them clearly and precisely. In his pages he 
succeeds in sketching with nervous strokes the biography 
of life. It is this unusual facility that marks Sanz Lajara 
as a natural writer—as a natural writer who knows how 
to discover legendary aspects in our contemporary scene 
that have been kept alive by man in order to maintain 
his unusual psychological context. 

It has been said that the literary story is the transfor- 
mation of true reality, through a writer’s impassioned 
mind, until it is converted into a beautiful lie. This is not 
the case with Sanz Lajara, whose originality, which is a 
transposition of the most intimate reality, constitutes pro- 
tection against outside interference or the violation of 
the intimacy of life by minds foreign to it. 

Sanz Lajara is an original writer who has earned him- 
self a name along with the great ones of America because 
he contemplates life with analytical anxiety. He bares 
it, takes it apart, and reconstructs it with its own per- 
sonality revealed from inside out; but he never tampers 
with the internal structure of reality to narrate events. 
He is not a costumbrista writer because his stories have 
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the emotion of being lived. ee 

All the characters of his ales are " alive, drawn 
from naked reality, and the author does not stray from 
this reality in giving them literary life. They are beings, 
not whom you watch live, but who live. Their glances 
turn inward to see themselves, and show themselves as 
they really are. 

Sanz Lajara presents man as an articulated part of na- 
ture, in his human essence and related to his environ- 
ment, so that his spirit amply manifests itself. This is 
what brings out the wealth of poetry in his stories, and 
their fascinating pictorial quality. And this is why his 
descriptions are composed with emotional, suggestive 
artistry. 

“Pedro is a man who likes to eat meat on moonlit 
nights,” he says in the Andean tale “Chumado Pedro,” 
“who stuffs himself with two or three wooden bowls full 
of tasty stewed corn and then downs twenty or thirty 
glasses of chicha .... His wife is pure Indian, one of 
those who always wear a long muslin skirt, a red or 
maroon petticoat, or a thick flannel skirt; a large heavy 
shawl; and a poncho, also red, always rolled up above 
her bosom during the heat of the day, and the top pulled 
up to her eyes during the Andean nights that make the 
cholas shiver with their cold blasts.” 

Sanz Lajara’s stories are full of this pictorial quality, 
this fusion of man with nature: “Ernesto’s world was 
always a simple, beautiful world: his little white house, 
his brownish-black cows, his luxuriant mango trees, the 
carob tree, the narrow valley cut by the steep, sharp 
hills .. .” (from “La Piedra [The Stone]”). “Lola, daugh- 
ter of a rancher and a poetess, spent her childhood in 
Cuernavaca, that Mexican city on the edge of the forest, 
with red-roofed houses, winding streets, and never ceas- 
ing music of mariachis . . .” (from “Los Pacolola”). 
“With the years, Calamidad became a deep-sea fisherman, 
one of those courageous men who battle the wind and 
waves, who are brothers to the sea and death” (from 
the story “Calamidad”). “A slate-colored moon jumped 
from one hill to another, as drunk with distances as 
Camilo” (from “El Candado”). 

But, notwithstanding his power of suggestion, it is not 
the existence of the characters—the reality of that exist- 
ence—that is most impressive in Sanz Lajara’s stories. 
but their spiritual life full of prophecy and presentiment, 
of suggestion of other lives. There is a likeness of the in- 
dividual to the universal and the human, through which 
he tries to discover the higher meaning of man as a key 
to his destiny. We can understand this characteristic of 
Sanz Lajara’s stories only by reading them. 

The writer’s nationality is not a hindrance to him, but 
an intrinsic necessity for his work, and adds further life 
to it. His stories often deal with the South American 
scene, but his Dominican self is also apparent in them. 
In his Dominican stories, such as “Calamidad,” “La Som- 
bra del Cerro,” “Los Muertos Quietos,” “Nico,” and 
“El Machazo,” the essence is as much American as Do- 
minican. And it is precisely with this spirit that Sanz 
Lajara views the American scene clearly and understand- 
ingly, with love and, above all, with hope. te 
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Esperanza Morales looks and feels normal with rubber-plastic 
composition left hand made at new Mexican Institute 


A PERSISTENT DREAM became a reality for a prominent 
Mexican who is himself an amputee when the Mexican 
Rehabilitation Institute was dedicated in July. Each year 
this center, the first of its kind in Latin America, will be 
able to give new limbs and a new outlook on life to some 
1,200 unfortunate persons who are now handicapped by 
the loss or deformity of an arm, a leg, or a foot. 

Romulo O’Farrill, Sr., publisher of the Mexico City 
newspapers Novedades, El Diario de la Tarde, and the 
English-language The News, was the man with the dream. 
Years ago when he was motoring in Switzerland, he was 
hit by a motorcyclist as he was helping his chauffeur 
change a tire. His leg was broken and later had to be 
amputated. At the Naval Hospital in Oakland, California, 
Dr. Thomas J. Canty, chief of the prosthetic research 
laboratory, took care of him and fitted him with an 
artificial leg. 

Anxious to provide Mexico with a center like the one 
that helped him, O’Farrill became president of the Mexi- 
can National Rehabilitation Association, formed in 1952. 
Cooperation between government and private agencies in 
organizing rehabilitation activities made it possible for 
hundreds of persons to be helped even before the formal 
dedication of the Institute. ' 

The Mexican Government gave the Institute its building 
and ten-acre tract on San Fernando Street in Tlalpan, south 
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Patients learn to maneuver their artificial legs over rough ground, 
under the eye of therapists 


In hydrotherapy section Hovard Tub massage prepare stump 
for fitting of artificial limb 

of Mexico City, a property worth more than $400,000. 

ee --The Government also pays the salary of the director, Dr. 

Las Vales, and various members of his staff. 

a _ The United States Government is helping too. David 

Amato, rehabilitation technician of the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration, is coordinating U.S. aid, ° 
i includes more than $300,000 worth of special re- 


habilitation equipment and of machine shop equipment 


that serves double duty, making it possible for amputees 
a to learn useful skills and at the same time produce arti- 
_ ficial limbs for other patients. The 1cA has also provided 
scholarships for study by Institute personnel at the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital and the Institute of Physical Medi- 
oe at Bellevue Hospital in New York. 
But most heartwarming, according to director Vales, 
is the support from the general public. “It feels good,” 
* said, “to know that rich and poor alike appreciate 
i — we are doing here.” In July 1959, for example, a 
_ television series dramatically portraying the Institute’s 
2 _ mission brought a response of more than 1,500,000 pesos 
ee _ ($120, 000), of which over 220,000 pesos ($17,600) was 
ee made up of small amounts from anonymous donors. In- 
:- concerns have donated both money and materials 
= “for the Institute. The Mary Street Jenkins Foundation 
up one peso for every of private contributions. 


as 


_ Generosity from all these sources has made it possible 


for the Institute to offer its services to the physically 
handicapped, charging in accordance with ability to pay. 
The indigent patient, getting the same meticulous physical 
and mental therapy as the well-to-do, receives it free. 

The Institute functions through four main departments: 
medical, psycho-social, educational, and industrial. 

The Medical Department’s surgeons examine each pa- 
tient and oversee the preparation of his stump so that 
maximum use can be made of an artificial limb. Other 
sections of the Medical Department are responsible for 
hydrotherapy and mechanical and occupational therapy. 

If hydrotherapy is required, the patient’s arms or legs 
are immersed in a Hovard Tub and massaged with vary- 
ing currents of water. After this treatment the patient 
passes to the mechanical therapy room, a specially de- 
signed gymnasium, where under the watchful eye of a 
physio-therapist he strengthens weakened muscles by calis- 
thenics, working with pulleys and other apparatus. Dura- 
tion of these treatments depends on the seriousness of 
the case, but they generally go on for weeks. 

Then, when the stump of the arm or leg is in proper 
condition so that the prosthetic device will fit perfectly, 
the patient is taught how to use it. If it is an artificial 
leg, for example, he learns to walk on all types of sur- 
faces: polished floors, uneven pavements, rocky terrain, 
lumpy ground, and so on. 

Since he has to get around with his artificial limb in 
his own home, in the occupational therapy section he is 
patiently taught how. Escorted to a specially prepared 
apartment in the Institute, he may at first stumble. Then 
as his muscles develop greater command of his new limb, 
he goes through the routine of making his bed, setting 
dishes on the dining-room table, grooming himself, taking 
a tub bath, arranging furniture in the living room, put- 
tering around in the kitchen. The occupational therapy 
section also teaches patients weaving, electrical work, 
ceramics, and leatherwork. 

In the Psycho-Social Department, psychological and 
psychiatric treatment uncovers and removes causes of the 
anxieties, frustrations, and neuroses that are brought on 
by physical handicaps. An employment service finds jobs 
for the rehabilitated persons, and trained personnel in 


Artificial leg is made at Institute factory, where many handicapped 
persons are skilled workers 
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the sociological service help iron out social problems of 
the handicapped. 

The Educational Department gives basic education 
(reading and writing) for handicapped adults and pro- 
vides pre-vocational and vocational training. For handi- 
capped children there is a primary school. 

The Industrial Department mass produces orthopedic 
shoes, parts of braces, and artificial limbs. A general 
factory, by providing gainful employment for the handi- 
capped, helps restore and sustain their morale. It also 
offers clear proof to the rest of Latin America that the 
handicapped, doing efficient work and no longer a burden 
on the community, amply merit respect as useful members 
of society. 

Material used in making artificial limbs in the Insti- 
tute’s shops is considerably lighter in weight than that 
used in Germany and England and, to a great extent, in 
the United States. These countries use iron or steel and 
wood; the Institute utilizes formulas of aluminum and 
plastics, according to the artificial limb’s requirements. 
Each appliance is carefully finished to fit the individual 
patient’s requirements with precision. 

“Our cost of production,” said Dr. Vales, “compares 
most favorably with that in the United States. For ex- 
ample, it costs approximately $300—not counting food 
and lodging—for a handicapped person to get an artificial 
leg at the Institute, including the full course of training 
and preparation, physical and mental, for its use. In the 


United States, the leg alone, without the training, costs 
$800.” 

As a result, disabled persons are coming to the Insti- 
tute not only from all over Mexico, but from Central 
American countries as well. And the Institute is already 
exporting artificial limbs to other Latin American coun- 
tries. For example, the Institute recently manufactured 
thirty-eight plastic feet in different sizes for a Colombian 
orthopedist. 

The United States Army Prosthetic Research Labora- 
tory pioneered in the development of plastic prosthetic 
devices and the U. S. Navy has also done important work 
in the field. In fact, the Navy supplied the Mexican Insti- 
tute with plans, research results, molds, and apparatus, 
and lent technicians to expedite training the Institute 
staff. The same Dr. Canty who helped rehabilitate O’F ar- 
rill at Oakland was of great assistance in the project. 

In the cosmetic prosthetic section plastic noses, ears, 
eyes, hands, and feet are fashioned. Those that are “pas- 
sive” devices—with no mechanical function—still give 
tremendous psychological lift to the person who has suf- 
fered the loss of one of these members. With a comely 
substitute that looks perfectly natural, the wearer can for- 
get about his or her disfigurement and feel at ease in 
the presence of others. 

While thirty-three beds are used for hospitalization 
cases, the Institute functions primarily as an outpatient 
clinic. Its two ambulances and a bus pick up patients 


Mexican President Adolfo Lopez Mateos (in dark suit at right center) and other guests are amazed at Martinez Garza’s dexterity on lathe 
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Lack o to Roberto Gar 
- who have not the means, or the friends, to transport them 
x oy to the Institute, and take them home after the treatment. 
<. rid Some six hundred persons are now under treatment at 
_ the Institute; three hundred may be found there on an 
average day. So far, 340 patients have been discharged 
en after undergoing the complete course of therapy. In addi- 
_ tion to those now being helped, there is a waiting list of 
= eight hundred. Dr. Vales’ staff of 165 includes 54 handi- 
_ capped persons. Physicians, surgeons, psychologists, psy- 
_chiatrists, therapists, technicians, nurses, teachers, and 
social workers all have a role at the Institute. 
__ The Institute’s fame has spread outside Mexican bor- 
_ ders, and its work has been acclaimed by leaders in the 
field. Dr. Henry Kessler, called “The Father of Rehabili- 
_ tation” because of his pioneer work in that field in the 
; ie ae United States, has this to say about the Institute: “It is 
Mr sae a source of pride not only for Mexico, but for the whole 
world. It is a tie that binds together all nations of the 
world because rehabilitation unites all humanity, for 
ee _ invalidism knows no natural frontiers, geographical or 
De oh - political. It is a model center. While there are similar 
si _ organizations in other parts of the world, this is the 
_ only one in Latin America that embodies all aspects of 


Ree under one roof.” 


__Dr. Howard Rusk, president of the World Rehabilita- 
ee tion Fund, believes that the Institute will be a beacon 
ee Tight that will show industry in Mexico what the disabled 
ae can do if given a chance. “A paraplegic on a bench job,” 
we he stresses, “using the tremendous shoulder muscles he 
has developed, will ‘kill’ an ordinary worker who tries 

_ to outwork him. He is a better producer, and has a lower 


his job at drill press in Institute’s mechanical workshop 


absentee rate, than an ordinary worker.” 

At the formal dedication ceremonies, which were at- 
tended by Mexican President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
O’Farrill summarized his feeling about the Institute’s 
work: “. . . Because of scientific progress—which here 
finds adequate opportunity for development and appli- 
cation—it can truly be said that virtually every case will 
turn out successfully, since there are only a few mutila- 
tions that cannot be overcome through the miracle of 
treatment and orthopedics. Because of the task our Insti- 
tute has undertaken, it has taken on great civic and social 
importance. It must be considered that the handicapped 
is not truly a sick person but one isolated from society 
because of defects for which he is not to blame. 

“The victim tormented by a congenital defect, or frus- 
trated by an accident or illness, or even by an amputation 
that may have been the price for saving his life, finds 
himself suffering an emotional impact, bitterness, and 
incapacity that he cannot escape from, save through the 
services that only an institute of this nature can provide. 
Here doctors and specialists are undertaking, with su- 
preme ability and patience, the prodigious task of over- 
coming the invalidity of the disabled and rebuilding his 
morale, to return him to as normal an existence as pos- 

O’Farrill often comes to the Institute to meet the handi- 
capped. He engages them man to man in cheerful con- 
versation, encourages them to persist in their physical 
therapy exercises, jokes with them, and infuses them with 


his own optimistic spirit. And he can be proud of what 
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THE WELL-ROUNDED 
PSYCHIATRIST 


Many eulogies have been written about 
Gregorio Maranon. This one by Felipe 
Tredinnick-Abasto in the Brazilian 
magazine O Cruzeiro’s international 
edition brings out some of the most 
interesting facets of this most unusual 
man. 


Gregorio Maranon died in his home 
in Madrid March 27, 1960, at the age 
of seventy-three, after dedicating more 
than fifty years of his life to the prog- 
ress of medical science and the enrich- 
ment of culture in general. He left hu- 
manity a rich inheritance of nearly a 
thousand important monographs, in- 
cluding especially impressive ones on 
neurology, that have been distributed 
throughout the world, in Spanish and 
other languages. 

When news of his death was made 
public, a spontaneous, endless crowd 
filed past his casket, in his vast library, 
to pay him homage. Representatives of 
all the social classes and nationalities 
that make up the little world within 
Madrid came to see him, but this was 
only a prelude to the tributes to be 
paid him in the Old World and Latin 
America (where many of his former 
pupils are practicing) in recognition 
of his brilliant contributions in medi- 
cine, literature, and history. (It is not 
surprising that he was a member of 
Spain’s five famous academies: of 
medicine, of the language, of sciences, 
of history, and of fine arts.) 

We do not believe that it would be 
just to describe him only as a doctor 
(who was a great psychiatrist), or as 
aliterary figure, or as a historian, since 
he was in fact a many-faceted human 
encyclopedia. In many instances, the 
subjects of medicine, literature, and 


history are interwoven in the same 
_ monograph. Although it seems para- 


doxical, these works are perhaps better 
known in the Americas than in Spain. 
We remember him especially for the 
outstanding lectures he gave in Brazil 
in 1953. 

Marafién could define the essence 
of Freud’s theories with more original- 
ity and authority than could Freud’s 
own pupils, Adler and Jung, who later 
founded their own psychoanalytic 
schools. In a lecture on romanticism 
that Marafon gave before the Brazil- 
ian Academy of Letters in 1953, he 
said that the last redoubt of romanti- 
cism was still standing. “Seriously,” he 
said, “that last redoubt is psycho- 
analysis; I don’t believe that anyone 
has said this before, but to me it is 
quite evident: Freud, the object of so 
much ridicule and insult as an impeni- 
tent materialist, was actually a great 
romantic. In his theories, all that is 
attractive or astonishing, and even 
what is materialistic, is just romanti- 
cism; that is: valuing to a nearly 
absurd degree the intimate areas of the 
personality and the fluctuations in its 
sensitivity that are manifested, for ex- 
ample, in sexuality. The word ‘sublime’ 
did not appear on the lips of the ro- 
mantics, yet it was in the soul of the 
great Viennese doctor, and came out 
not as an adjective, but as a verb, ‘sub- 
limate,’ on every page.” Rounding out 
his keen profile on Freud’s theories, 
Maranon added, “all the deviations 
Freud observed in the libido, I mean 
in the personal emotional force within 
his patients, fit in between the two es- 
sential poles of the romantic mind: 
despondency and orgy, habitual lights 
in the inner conscience of neurotics.” 
And, referring to dreams, he said, “the 
romantic dream of the poets and the 


pale women of 1830 (the golden era 
of romanticism) reappears as psycho- 
analytic material of first-rate impor- 
tance in the Freudian technique.” 

Gregorio Maranién was an optimist 
in the finest sense of the word. He said 
in the same lecture: “If we think that 
romanticism has disappeared today, it 
is because these are times that value 
technical work, and work and tech- 
nology are mortal enemies of person- 
ality, sentiment, dreams, and romanti- 
cism. To dream, one needs sufficient 
time; the man of today has time for 
nothing, but he will have.” He re- 
marked that he came from Europe 
“where there are more than a few ca- 
lamities, but also some admirable 
things,” for although in America “mag- 
nificent realities” are created from 
nothing, “the European is a master at 
knowing how to transform ruins into 
dreams and the dead into heroes.” 
Maraiién was confident that those cre- 
ative dreams that “were and will be 
the romantic spirit” would come to 
light some day to contribute through 
their scientific and cultural power to 
the building of “a world in which prog- 
ress will be compatible with dreams, 
and that new world, which ought to be 
discovered, might truly be called ‘a 
better world.’ ” 

Any fanatic who attributes supposed 
political partiality to Gregorio Mara- 
én must be mistaken or acting in bad 
faith, because this wider ranging gen- 
ius was a liberal in his own way—a 
rational romantic, if you will—as in- 
dicated by his own words: “From the 
shipwreck of romanticism, of person- 
ality, of sentiment, some liberal spirits 
have been saved. Not the ones who 
were called liberals because they be- 
longed to liberal parties (they were 
not liberal and they sank with the ship 
of romanticism), but the liberals of 
sentiment and conduct who, whatever 
their interpretation of the inexorable 
march of events, are now and always 
will be impossible to confuse with the 
masses.” 

“Who was Don Quixote?” asked 
Maranon in another lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Brazil. He answered his own 
question: “Outwardly, a knight-errant 
who was engaged in a thousand adven- 
tures and was in love; but in reality 
he was what he was and achieved his 
feats because he was in love. In love 
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ike a mad man, although he wasn’t 
mad, because the madness of love, as 

_ great as it may be, is never true in- 

sanity. An understanding of this is es- 
puis sential; if we consider Don Quixote 
mad we can’t understand him. Some 
doctors, with ingenuous pedantry, have 
tried to classify Don Quixote’s devia- 


tions in terms of a standard diagnosis: 
oe delirium, mania, paranoia. The attempt 
is futile. Don Quixote was not a man 
% but a hero. And the passions that 
= heroes have nothing to do with 
_ textbook sicknesses. Don Quixote was 
in love like any other man, though not 
we a woman but with the image of a 
_woman. What happened to him could 
= happened to any of us. The proof 
Bt when the dream that transports 
Lee go one fades away, as it faded away from 
Don Quixote shortly before his death, 
when he suddenly saw clearly that 
__ Dulcinea wasn’t a princess but a peas- 
ant girl from El Toboso, and he came 
a 7 to his senses without any other medi- 
cine.” Concerning the creator of Don 
Quixote, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
said he considered him the 
>: best of all Spanish writers in expres- 
sion, grace, and profound thinking. 
Ata young age Maranon had begun 
_ to shine in the field of medical science, 
Peps. the impressive “Martinez Mo- 


iss lina” prize at twenty-one. He earned 
Shy honor grades throughout his univer- 


sity career. He had specialized in the 

study of the endocrine glands, later 
turning with great success to psychia- 
try. His name was linked to great 
German and Spanish doctors such as 
Emden, Ehrlich, Olériz and Medina- 


ms Among his most important 


 veitia. 
Fs: _ works are Las Glandulas de Secrecién 
Interna y las Enfermedades de la Nu- 
 tricién (Ductless Glands and Nutri- 
tional Diseases); Biologia de Don 
. Juan; Amor, Conveniencia, y Eugen- 
esia (Love, Convenience, saa Eugen- 

ics); Los Estados Intersexuales en la 
Especie Humana (Intersexual States of 

the Human Species) ; Ensayo Biolégico 

de Enrique IV de Castilla y Su Tiempo 
(Biological Essay on Henry IV of 
Castille and His Times); El Conde- 
Duque de Olivares (The Count-Duke 

of Olivares); Amiel; Antonio Pérez 

(a biography of King Philip II’s secre- 

tary) ; La Medicina de Nuestro Tiempo 
(Medicine in Our Time); and Un 
— ma El Greco (A Study of 


1 


El Greco). He also wrote interesting 
biographies of the Spanish philosopher 
Luis Vives, of the Dutchman Erasmus, 
and of Charles V. 

In 1956, when he went to Paris to 
take possession of his seat in the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences, Dwight Eisenhower and Win- 
ston Churchill were being similarly 
honored. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY 


José Figueres, former President of 
Costa Rica and a leader of Latin Amer- 
ica’s democratic forces, has written in 
The New Leader many of the hard 
truths he told the U.S. Congress in per- 
son. Here are excerpts from his article: 

For many years those of us who look 
at the map—or at the clock—have 
been saying that the United States 
needs Latin America. It is obvious that 
Latin America needs the United States. 
Yet it has taken the Sino-Soviet ideo- 
logical invasion of Latin America to 
make some people heed. 

Of course, the question asked today, 
as always when it is almost too late, 
is: What shall we do now? History is 
not made by putting out fires. .. . 

Latin America is the only continent 
of European ancestry and aspirations 
which is still poor. Latin America, the 
United States, and Canada complement 
each other in constituting the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere, which at the present 
moment is the only possible strong- 
hold of the West that is large enough 
to withstand competition. 

The same erroneous attitudes that 
impaired the internal development of 
the U.S. and brought about the Great 
Depression are now at work interna- 
tionally, retarding the development of 
Latin America and other areas, and 
causing the present ferment. The U.S. 
people pulled out of the depression by 
applying social controls to the power 
of the ruling class. The American 
Hemisphere can pull out of the present 
situation only if international restraints 
are applied, through self-determina- 
tion, to the economic power of the U.S. 
and Western Europe, in their dealings 
with the weak Latin American econo- 
mies. 

The most important move to be taken 
is the stabilization of the international 
market, to which the United States and 
other advanced countries have been 


objecting because of doctrinaire preju- 
dices. These prejudices, however, do 
not apply to the products exported by 
the industrial nations. . . . 

To compensate for the long period 
of exploitation (non-deliberate but 
reckless), capital must be injected now 
from the countries that have accumu- 
lated most of the wealth of the world 
into the countries that have accumu- 
lated practically nothing but needs, 
The amount of outside capital Latin 
America could absorb in its present 
state of development is from two to 
three billion dollars a year. The amount 
Western industrial countries are in- 
vesting in their own economies is prob- 
ably between fifty and sixty billion dol- 
lars a year. Capital should go to Latin 
America mainly in the form of loans, 
with the intention of fostering local 
wealth and ownership. Some develop- 
ment loans could or should be chan- 
neled through local institutions, which 
would run the financial risk and dis- 
tribute the investment in the recipient 
countries with a view to diversification 
and with a criterion of priorities. . . 

Perhaps, also, the Federal Reserve 
Bank could develop two different lend- 
ing policies for U.S. banks, one to be 
followed at home and one to be ap- 
plied to borrowers in less-developed 
countries. . . . Maybe the banks could 
simultaneously hold the anti-inflation- 
ary line within the United States, in 
accordance with the monetary authori- 
ties, and at the same time lend more 
liberally abroad, helping world devel- 
opment and indirectly fostering U.S. 
exports. 

Some long-term investment bankers 
should abandon the absurd idea that 
capital used for educational and health 
facilities is not productive. . . . And, 
considering the weak bargaining power 
of poor countries, investments that 
tend to establish permanent foreign 
ownership should be examined care- 
fully, and held within proper propor- 
tions. 

A long-range policy of international 
distribution of labor should be en- 
couraged. For a period of twenty-five 
or fifty years the industrial countries 
should endeavor to specialize in the 
activities that require a high concen- 
tration of capital and technological 
knowledge. . . . The general aim should 


be to raise the income of the poor coun- 
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tries and to broaden the market for the 
exports of the industrial nations. . . . 

Latin America’s problems are both 
economic and political. In the recent 
past the illusion of the United States 
that foreign private capital would de- 
velop Latin America has unconsciously 
led to the support of hated dictator- 
ships as a source of a favorable climate 
for investments. . . . There is no way 
of exaggerating the harm this blind 
policy has done to inter-American re- 
lations. . . . 

In the cold war it is a mistake to 
seek allegiance or solidarity on ideo- 
logical grounds. .. . 

It would be better to use the frank 
appeal: “My country, right or wrong; 
my hemisphere, right or wrong, my 
civilization, right or wrong.” The 
United States has friends in the liberal 
movement of Latin America who have 
consistently taken this line, while trying 
to help the wrong be right. I count my- 
self as one. I believe that the West 
badly needs a strong American Hem- 
isphere, united by friendship among 
equals. 


TODAY’S ANDEAN INDIANS 


Dr. Alfred Métraux, famous anthro- 
pologist now with the unEsco Depart- 
ment of Sciences, who has studied the 
Andean Indians extensively, wrote this 
account of the economic and social 
structure of their communities for the 
Revista of the Municipal Library of 
Quito, Ecuador. 


Since the time of the Conquest the 
Andean civilization has undergone pro- 
found transformations that have 
changed its physiognomy. The modern 
Indians are very different from those 
described .by the  sixteenth-century 
chroniclers. The social structure of 
their communities has been modified 
to such an extent that it is difficult to 
reconstruct their original form. De- 
spite the fact that many pagan beliefs 
and practices have survived, the victory 
of the Church has been complete, be- 
cause the Indian calls himself a good 
Catholic, and wants to be one. The 
changes produced in the course of the 
last three centuries are particularly 
conspicuous in the economic field. 
Agriculture has been enriched by new 
species of plants, principally wheat and 
barley; has also 


since both large and small European 
farm animals have been added to the 
llamas, alpacas, and guinea pigs that 
were formerly the only domestic ani- 
mals. 

Nevertheless, this enrichment has 
been matched by an impoverishment 
in other spheres. The arts of pre-His- 
panic times have disappeared or are 
carried on only in a decadent and 
rough form. A comparison between the 
products of contemporary Indian in- 
dustry and the pieces archaeology has 
revealed is the measure of this deca- 
dence. It is true that much effort is 
being made to revive the arts of weav- 
ing and ceramics, but it would be naive 
to imagine that copying the motifs and 
forms of the past is enough to reani- 
mate an exhausted creative spirit. 


An over-all picture of modern In- 
dian society that presented only its 
archaic forms would run the risk of 
perpetuating the illusion of primitiv- 
ism that is the cause of so many errors 
and prejudices. Certainly the Indian 
communities still show us the tradi- 
tional farming population, obstinately 
tied to the land and bound by the force 
of custom. But the development of the 
means of communication and the prog- 
ress of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion are producing dislocations in 
these small nuclei. Soon they will be 
but survivors of an outmoded order. 
Thus, for example, the agrarian reform 
in Bolivia has completely overturned 
the system of land tenure, and this 
revolution will lead to the transforma- 
tion of the whole social and economic 
order of the Indians. In the future, the 
classic descriptions of the social condi- 
tion of the Andean Indian will not ap- 
ply to Bolivia. 


The evolution under way in Peru 
and Ecuador is taking effect much 
more slowly. In those countries, the 
Indian “communities” are still numer- 
ous and the lot of the colonos, the In- 
dians who work on the haciendas and 
own no land of their own, has scarcely 
improved. Nevertheless, in addition to 
these representatives of the ancient so- 
ciety there are thousands of Indians 
who, though still farmers or herdsmen, 
are not members of the communities, 
or else have formed other new ones, 
better adapted to the necessities of 
modern life. In the large cities there is 
an ies important Indian popula- 


tion that has broken its ties to the land. 
These Indians of the cities are prole- 
tarians who differ in no way from those 
in other regions of South America. 
The Indian community has always 
attracted the attention of scholars, who 
have seen in it the descendant of the 
Inca ayllu or the prototype of coopera- 
tives, or even of the modern Russian 
kolkhoz. The relation between the.com- 
munity and the ayllu is not completely 
clear; sometimes the two words are 
synonymous, at other times the ayllu 
is described as a grouping different 
from the community. Certain Bolivian 
groups include a great number of 
ayllus with no well-defined relation- 
ship to the community concept. Fur- 
thermore, we are still far from under- 
standing the real nature of the Inca 
ayllu. Some define it as a territorially 
based patrilineal and patrilocal clan; 
others dispute this and describe it as a 
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kin group of people who venerate a 
common ancestor and occupy and ex- 
ploit a common territory. 

The modern community is made up 
of various extended family households 
that do not claim to belong to the same 
lineage, although each family keeps 
the memory of its own ancestors. Some 
communities have been formed by the 
aggregation of families that have ar- 
rived at different times; the descend- 
ants of the newer families receive less 
respect than the others, who are con- 
sidered autocthonous. The territory of 
the community is inalienable, although 
the property rights of the families may 
be recognized, and each person may 
be free to dispose of his land within 
the group. Pastures and woodlands are 
exploited communally. The community 
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each year. It is also characterized by 
various forms of collective work. One 
of its distinctive features is the soli- 


_ darity of its members any time there 
is a threat of losing their land. Un- 


doubtedly, the necessity of opposing 
the usurpation of their land by the 
large proprietors and the mestizos has 
reinforced the cohesion of the com- 


_ munity, and has permitted them to sur- 


vive in spite of the legislative measures 
taken in former years to destroy them. 

Since the promulgation of the Con- 
stitution in 1920, the Peruvian com- 


munities have had legal existence and 


juridical personality. Article 209 of 


_ the Constitution states that “the prop- 
erty of the community is imprescrip- 


_ tible and inalienable, except in the case 


_ of expropriation for public purposes, 
_ subject to indemnification. It may not 


' 2 be attached.” Article 73 of the Civil 
_ Code provides that “the Indian com- 


: munities may not lease or cede the use 


_ of their lands to the proprietors of ad- 
_ joining holdings.” The Peruvian Con- 


> 
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stitution also orders that the State give 
priority to giving lands to the Indian 
communities that do not have sufficient 
holdings for their needs, and for this 
purpose it may expropriate private 


holdings, subject to indemnification. 


There are communities in Peru that 
do not have community land owner- 
ship, and whose members may dispose 


_ individually of their lands at will, even 
selling them to outsiders. These are 
- communities that were artificially cre- 
ated with the sole purpose of being 


registered as such in order to receive 


es the benefits and protection of the 


State. 
too poor to maintain their structure 
have lost their cohesion and disap- 


_ generally revealed only during the re- 


Some communities that were 


peared. The members who continue to 
reside in the same region become in- 
dependent farmers without the ties of 
any traditional social unity. 

Many communities are divided into 
two sectors, generally with names 
meaning “upper” and “lower.” Un- 
doubtedly these are the vestiges of a 
dualistic social organization that was 
once very extensive in South America. 


Among the Andean Indians, these 
__ moieties tend to be endogamous. Their 


function, which is not always clear, is 


is ruled by authorities it selects itself 


develops between the two groups, 
which may lead to actual conflicts. It 
is curious that the moieties have a 
much more precise social meaning for 
town and city dwellers than for the 
rural people. In the urban milieu they 
tend to create among their members 
bonds that correspond to those that 
unite the members of a community. 
Finally, certain psychological atti- 
tudes should be mentioned among the 
attributes of the communities. 


All those who have studied them at 
first hand have noticed the suspicion 
and hostility of these groups, not only 
toward the whites or the city people, 
but also toward the members of other 
Indian communities. The whole com- 
munity rises against the intruder who 
tries to settle there. Anyone who has 
sold land to an outsider will be pro- 
scribed and obliged to leave, or to 
lead the life of a pariah. The com- 
munity members usually show the same 
distrust toward any innovation. This 
xenophobic spirit and opposition to 
change is the result of the internal 
equilibrium the communities have suc- 
ceeded in establishing. For the group 
to conserve its cohesion, it must resist 
everything that could destroy it. 

Turning to the question of political 
organization, neither the Spanish nor 
the later republican regime suppressed 
the local officials, who are renewed 
each year. In Peru the term varayoc— 
a hybrid word formed of the Spanish 
vara (staff of office) and the Quechua 
suffix that means “master of”—is ap- 
plied to these officials, who also have 
a title such as alcalde (mayor), al- 
guacil (constable), segundo (second). 
The fact that most of the terms for 
these offices come from Spanish indi- 
cates clearly that this type of organiza- 
tion is marked by European influence. 
The officials are chosen by the heads 
of families. These make up a sort of 
council, without legal existence, that 
never actually meets. Their decisions 
are reached in private conversations or 
in more or less casual encounters. The 
alcaldes are confirmed in office by the 
governor or by some other national 
official. They are at the same time 
justices of the peace, police commis- 
sioners, mayors, and economic coun- 
selors, and exercise the most varied 
functions; their orders are carried out 
by their deputies, the alguaciles and 


segundos. The honor and prestige the 
alcaldes enjoy does not compensate for 
the aggravations of the post. They are 
the people most exposed to the de- 
mands of the city and town officials; 
they are held responsible for the con- 
duct of their subordinates and must 
also assume enormous expenses if they 
wish to assure their prestige and au- 
thority. The centralization that is mani- 
fested in the Andean republics as they 
are becoming better administered and 
as the means of communication are 
improved increases the powers of the 
State officials, to the detriment of those 
of the local authorities. Nevertheless, 
although many Indians prefer not to 
undertake these jobs, it is not always 
easy for them to avoid doing so. The 
pressure of public opinion, or the dis- 
pleasure of the governor or the sub- 
prefect, soon overcomes their resist- 
ance. In Peru the alcaldes are chosen 
from among the Indians who have 
borne the expenses of the fiestas of the 
patron saint of the community. It is a 
very onerous privilege, which generally 
ruins those to whom it falls. However, 
the Indians accept without protest, be- 
cause it gives them the opportunity to 
acquire prestige and to become im- 
portant personages. 
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Reviewed by Mauricio de la Selva 


TESTIMONIOS SoBRE Dieco RIvERA, by various authors. 
Mexico City, Editorial Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 
1960. 115 p. 

Since the death of Diego Rivera, the second of the 
three great Mexican muralists to die—Clemente Orozco 
died earlier and only David Alfaro Siqueiros remains 
alive—Rivera’s image has been constantly kept before 
the public through individual articles and essays, and 
other more extensive tributes from groups. 

Of all that has been written about Diego Rivera and 
his art, nothing has impressed me more than the state- 
ment Rivera himself made, after he had been acclaimed 
as a universal cultural figure, when someone made a ref- 
erence to his native state of Guanajuato: “In the tons 
of ink that have been used for me and against me, this 
is the first time that any one has realized and expressed 
clearly what I really am: a guanajuatense.” In other 
words, a world-famous artist recognized the beauty and 
significance of his provincial origin. 

Testimonios Sobre Diego Rivera brings together the 
poems, ballads, articles, essays, interviews, and studies 
that various culturally prominent figures in Mexico and 
abroad dedicated to Rivera in 1956 on his seventieth 
birthday. The book was planned and published by “a 
group of his closest friends: Dolores Olmedo, Olvido 
Tapia de Salazar Mallén, Rafaela Espino de Castro Leal, 
and Elena Vazquez Gomez.” Fifteen self-portraits are 
included at the end to show the artist at various ages 
from his youth to shortly before his death. 

This work is useful for those who will appreciate, in 
addition to the fifteen portraits, the notes on a variety 
of aspects of the Mexican painter written by outstanding 
writers such as Juan Marinello, Jesis Silva Herzog, Al- 


Usigli, Juan Rejano, José Gaos, Gaston Garcia Cantu, 
Pedro Guillén, Jean Cassou, and others of equal renown. 
To give an idea of the quality of these selections, here. 
is a portion of one written by the Guatemalan poet and 
critic Luis Cardoza y Aragon: 

“How can we put the sea in a nutshell? A page on 
Diego Rivera at seventy is just as much a folly. We don’t 
know how or where to begin. The sea in a bottle is no 
longer the sea. It is just a little salt water, nostalgic for 
its stormy blue immensity. . . . What do birthdays mean 
to the sea? Seventy thousand years? Does the sea have 
birthdays? To us it is ageless. We see it as part of the 
eternity of human life. Its waves will continue to roll 
under our boats, as we cross it and recross it endlessly. 


Elia 


Nocturna PataBra, by Elias Nandino. Mexico City, 
Editorial Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Letras 
Mexicanas, No. 60), 1960. 148 p. 

Almost at the same time that Elias Nandino made a 
name for himself as a poet with the publication of his 
first collection Espiral (Spiral), in 1928, he received his 
medical degree from the National University of Mexico. 


es Bodet, Rodolf 
= 


arranque de huérfanos lati- 


These parallel events clearly indicate how seriously Elias 
Nandino faces life as a man, and meets the aesthetic 
requirements of an artist. 

His first poem, written at the age of seventeen, was 
inspired by his sorrow over the death of his sister, and 
that dark shadow seems to have continued in his poetry. 
Later collections were Color de Ausencia (The Color of 
Absence, 1932), Eco (Echo, 1934), Rio de Sombra (River 
of Shadow, 1935), Sonetos (Sonnets) and Suicidio Lento 
(Slow Suicide, 1937), Poemas Arboles (Tree Poems, 
1938), Nuevos Sonetos (New Sonnets, 1939), Espejo de 
Mi Muerte (Mirror of My Death, 1945), Poesia (1946), 
Naufragio de la Duda (Shipwreck of Doubt, 1950), Tri- 
angulo de Silencios (Triangle of Silences, 1953), Noc- 
turna Suma (Nocturnal Summing-up, 1955), Nocturno 
Amor (Nocturnal Love) and Nocturno Dia (Nocturnal 
Day, 1958). 

This brings us up to Nocturna Palabra (Nocturnal 
Word). The work benefits from Nandino’s three decades 
of experience as a poet; his voice is clear, transparent, 
and sure, although his themes are drawn from the shadowy 
area between doubt and uncertainty. As in the works of 
several of his contemporaries, love and death dominate 
the cry of his expression. The rich, controlled form of 
poetry is a sure vehicle for the instant, concise statement 
of the things mankind has been unable to put into words 
in eternities. The décima, the sonnet, the lyric poem, free 


7 oa. verse, and other forms that sometimes seem old-fashioned 


emerge from the pen of this Mexican poet like new. He 
creates far more than the image, which is only the surface 
of the central concept that, to give the poem structure, is 
constantly reiterated. 

This book assembles creations that, despite the tendency 
_ toward metaphor inherent in the somber, uncertain, “noc- 
_ turnal” theme, achieve fitting luminosities for one who 


cuts the night with skillful stanzas. One poem of Nan- 


_ dino’s should satisfy the appetite for poetry of the reader 
_ with average aesthetic sensibilities; one poem like “Noc- 
- turno Ciego [Blind Nocturne]” should be enough to let 
us follow the poet in his meditations on the “forty mil- 
_ lion minutes” that make up man’s life, to bring poetry 
face to face with eternity, to repeat perhaps without hope: 


To suffer doubt and see that 
we are only 
a band of throbbing orphans, 


 Sufrir la duda y ver que sdlo 
somos 


dos, 

la continuada sucesién de in- the constant succession of in- 

Stantes stants 

que llega apenas a la suma that totals perhaps the vague 
sum 


_ de cuarenta millones de minu- of forty million minutes, 
tos, 


- que son el lapso que nos per-_ that are all the time we have 


 tenece 


para marcar la huella de unos_ to make our footprints on the 


pasos trail 
er el alzado caudal del pensa- 


the noble abundance of thought, 
miento, 
el vuelo espiritual de algiin 
poema, 
la rama de una frase trans- 
parente, 
el trazo de un dolor en la 


the spiritual flight of a poem, 


the branch of a transparent 
phrase, 
the trace of pain in the dark- 


tiniebla, ness, 


la penumbra de alguna pro-_ the penumbra of some proph- 


fecia, ecy, 

las marcas digitales de los _ the fingerprints of dreams, 
suenos 

o el rescoldo de un eco inso- or the embers of an unstilled 
segado echo 


that recovers its voice in an- 
other mouth. 


With this book of poetry, the Mexican Letters collec- 
tion of this publishing house fills a gap in its otherwise 
well-done and successful series. Those familiar with Elias 
Nandino complained that he was too little known. Now 
with the publication of Nocturna Palabra the inexplicable 
has given way to the just; a true poet has through his 
own merit been included in a collection where the accom- 
plished craftsmanship of his poems will make him one 
of the best-loved authors. 


que recobre la voz en otra boca. 


Pesca Brava, by Héctor Rail Almanza. Mexico City, 
Ediciones de Andrea (Coleccién Los Presentes, No. 69), 
1960. 300 p. 


In his Historia de la Novela Mexicana José Rojas Gar- 
ciduefias says of the novelist Almanza: “If we wished to 
choose the five or six best Mexican novels of the last 
fifty years, Brecha en la Roca (Cleft in the Rock) would 
be one of them.” Brecha en la Roca, by Almanza, ap- 
peared in 1956; previously he wrote Huelga Blanca 
(White Strike) in 1950, and Candelaria de los Patos 
(The Ducks’ Candelmas) in 1952. 

These novels have earned for the author, a lawyer, 4 
place among the most serious and responsible Mexican 
novelists. The first three have a single concern: justice. 
Perhaps the temperament of the author was a factor in 
this—a sensitive feeling for equilibrium, for stream of 
consciousness as a device of fiction, for the imbalances 
of the subconscious. This is the temperament that made 
a specialist in law and jurisprudence into a literary man. 

Huelga Blanca brought out the problems of rurd 
workers; Candelaria de los Patos deals with urban misery 
and corruption in a “civilized” place where political 
promotions mean shady deals; Brecha en la Roca was 
the story of men who were involved in Mexican petroleum 
expropriation; and the latest, Pesca Brava (Brave Catch) 
is a novel of events that happen at sea and are tied into 
a local political struggle. As we can see, Almanza cor 
tinues to observe the ways of justice and to wield his 
pages in a cause that has concerned him for years. 
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Space here does not permit us to go into details that 
the reader will find for himself. This new book of Al- 
manza’s recounts many events and analyzes many prob- 
lems related to the shrimp fishing industry. These pages 
are excellent reading because of the author’s skill in 
dealing with his subject; keeping in mind that he is 
writing for the average reader and not for critics or 
intellectuals, the author has worked on technique and 
made the characters more human and less like robots; 
the expression of their ideals never nullifies their psycho- 
logical qualities. 

Those not familiar with the works of Héctor Raul Al- 
manza will find Pesca Brava the realistic creation of a 
Latin American author whose sensitivity and insight into 
the problems of the masses will invite them to read his 
earlier works. 


Et Borpo, by Sergio Galindo. Mexico City, Editorial 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica (Coleccién Letras Mexi- 
canas, No. 59), 1960. 210 p. 

The earlier novel of Sergio Galindo that was number 
forty-five in this same series was more complex in its 
organization; La Justicia de Enero (January Justice) 
certainly lacked the simplicity we now see in El Bordo 
(The Low Hill). Previous works of this young Mexican 
author included La Maquina Vacia (The Empty Machine) , 
a book of short stories; and Polvos de Arroz (Rice Pow- 
der), a novelette. Reviewing these books from a purely 
literary point of view, we can see that this is a young 
author who without losing one iota of his narrative flair 
or his individual treatment of his characters, listens to 
criticism, improves his works, and constantly strives for 
more mature technique. 

It would be inappropriate to compare his four books, 
but we can comment on his two most recent novels. The 
similarity between them stems from the author’s device 
of presenting the characters with a lot of traits and situa- 
tions that are so identical that he is obviously the father 
of both books. Can we overlook Cecilia’s loneliness and 
abandon that demand the compensation of love in La 
Justicia de Enero, just as Esther’s situation does in Fl 
Bordo? Is not the violently embellished irrationalism of 
Héctor Loza in the former work the same as the conduct 
of Hugo Coviella in the latter? 

We should also mention Sergio Galindo’s tendency to 


use pretexts for linking the stories of each of his useful 
characters in the narrative to round out the whole. Thus, 
for example, the name of Claude Rennie Vossler in La 
Justicia de Enero and the title El Bordo are no more than 
pretexts since both the character and the low hill could 
disappear and the two novels would still be developed. 
The hill becomes important only in the final page of the 
volume; before it does, the plot centers around the mar- 
riage of Hugo and Esther, and the other characters are 
secondary to that theme. Joaquina is the character: that 
Galindo leaves imperfectly delineated; she is an Austrian 
woman who has settled in Mexico and represents the 
story of a whole emigration. 

Since Galindo is still in the process of maturing he 
persists in using certain movie techniques, such as flash- 
backs, as a short cut to bring us closer to his characters. 
But his manner of dealing with subjects should earn him 
a place as one of the solid pillars of the contemporary 
Mexican novel. We shall see. 


La LITERATURA ITALIANA EN LOS PRIMEROS 50 ANOS DEL 
SicLo XX, by Ida Appendini Dagasso. Mexico City, Edi- 
torial Universidad Nacional Auténoma (Coleccién Ma- 
nuales Universitarios) , 1960. 330 p. 


An erudite scholar and competent teacher is the author 
of this book, which was published posthumously. Ida 
Appendini Dagasso, of Italian parents and Romanian 
descent, came to Mexico at the age of ten and remained 
here until her death in 1957. In 1928 she became.a pro- 
fessor of Italian and Italian literature in the National 
University’s Faculty of Philosophy and Letters; she was 
also on the faculties of the School of Political and Social 
Sciences, and of the National School of Music. When 
death overtook her she was vice president of the Italian 
Cultural Institute. 

In addition to this book, Ida Appendini’s contributions 
have included Gramdatica de la Lengua Italiana (Italian 
Grammar), which she co-authored; Historia Universal, 
in which she collaborated with Dr. Silvio Zavala; and 
Boccaccio y la Literatura Castellana en el Siglo XX (Boc- 
caccio and the Spanish Literature of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury), her thesis. She translated Nei Meandri del Lin- 
guaggio (Along the Meanderings of the Language), by 
the Italian author De Angeli. 

This book covers fifty years of Italian literature in an 
introduction, twelve solid chapters, and a conclusion; 
the whole volume is a faithful exposition of the material, 
as befits its essentially didactic purpose. Each chapter 
deals with a period or a literary trend, and discusses 
the poetry, novels, and theater that belong to it. 

In these pages the author brings together the fruits of 
diligent study and the experience gained during more 
than thirty years as a professor. However, her predilec- 
tion for magic tricks or pyrotechnics in art, as well as 
her upbringing amidst the upheavals of war that did so 
much damage to Italy, cause her to have what seems to 
me a compensatory eagerness to give purely subjective 
judgments and opinions. For example, she defines a “work 
of art” as “that which has within itself a personal life 
rich in content and possibilities, a perennial source of 
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sensations, images, and ideas for the one who communes 
with it.” Judgments and opinions like this occur again 
and again, but, with authors such as Gabriele D’Annunzio 
literary subjectivity is balanced by the logical objectivity 
of historical fact, accepted and faithfully recorded by 
the author. 

Literatura Italiana is more than a manual, although it 
is a part of the university manuals collection; it is a 
guide to orient the serious student of literature. A wide 
selection of authors ‘s discussed, beginning with Carducci, 
Giacosa, Verga, Butti, Fogazzaro, D’Annunzio, and Pas- 
coli; moving then to Italo Svevo, Gozzano, Ada Negri, 
Papini, Sem Benelli, and Pirandello; finishing with Un- 
garetti, Montale, and Quasimodo. Ida Appendini Da- 
gasso’s posthumous book continues the effectiveness of 


a. for example when he describes the indecision about de- 


we 


A Un Costapo bE Los Rites, by Héctor Tizén. Mexico 
City, Ediciones de Andrea (Coleccién Los Presentes, No. 
77), 1960. 110 p. 

The young Argentine author of the sixteen stories that 
comprise A Un Costado de los Rieles (On One Side of 
the Tracks) is living in Mexico where he is the cultural 
attaché of the Argentine Embassy. But Héctor Tizén is 
by no means just a person who has taken advantage of 
his position to publish a book or bring himself into the 
cultural orbit; this young man has demonstrated his 
abilities in serious publications and in informative lec- 
tures like a recent one in the Palace of Fine Arts. Then, 
as if this were not enough, we have the laudatory com- 
ment made by the renowned Ecuadorian novelist Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta in the prologue to A Un Costado de los 


Rieles. Aguilera Malta is more than correct when he says, , 


along with other kind, true things, that Tizén “has the 
characteristics of those who work with tools of truth and 
justice; he succeeds in making us love his characters and 
feels that their lives go beyond the limits of the literary 
work, that they are ‘flesh and blood’. . .” 

But among all the evidence of his ability, nothing is 
more genuine and convincing than his book of short 
stories. In these stories Héctor Tizén does not show close 
ties with the outstanding novelists of his country. His 
style is adapted to the realistic treatment of each of his 
themes; he does not rely on startling techniques or ex- 
ey aggerated suspense; he knows well what he wants to 


relate, and he relates very well what he knows. His in- 
telligence helps him to avoid the pitfalls of the artificial, 
photographic narrator who lacks life. 

The most striking feature of his work is the precision 
of his constructions, arising from his interest in concise- 
ness. Some of the stories are no more than two pages 
long, but that is enough for the moving development of 
a wisely selected theme. 

Perhaps worthy of inclusion in an anthology is the 
story “El Llamado [The One Who Was Called]”; it is 
extremely concise, stronger than any of the others in the 
volume. In a page and a half Tizon creates an emotional 
crescendo that, without resorting to surprise, achieves a 
perfect and enviable solution in its last line. 

In other stories the young Argentine presents beautiful 
examples of tenderness or pity, or unexpected injustice, 


stroying an old horse, in “El Caballo Viejo,” or when 
he tells us of the death of José in “El Circo [The Circus],” 
or when, making use of a situation often employed by 
other authors, he tells how terrible it is to shoot a man 
by mistake in “Ahora Te Toca a Ti [Now It’s Your 
Turn].” The maturity and humanism demonstrated in 
A Un Costado de los Rieles make us like Héctor Tizon. 


Mauricio de la Selva is americas’ regalar literary correspondent 
in Mexico. The drawings are by Camilo Minero. 


deli OF AMERICANA, 1713 


Tt was indeed fortunate that the discovery of America 
i the early explorations in the New World came at a 
time when a developing printing industry was anxious 
to publish reports about them. The accounts of Herrera, 
Diaz, and Las Casas were followed by other firsthand 
ones by English, Portuguese, Italian, and French explor- 
ers. 

In England at the end of the seventeenth century an 
Anglican bishop became aware of the importance of this 
literature and had the foresight to bring together hun- 
dreds of the books about the New World. The bishop was 
the Reverend White Kennett, dedicated reader and head of 
the Peterborough Diocese, whose activities made it pos: 
sible for him to develop, over the years, a large but 
selective library of Americana. 

Since his zeal as a book lover was matclied by his 
interest in missionary work, he decided to catalogue his 
books, comment on them, and publish a work dedicated 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For 
eign Parts, which had its headquarters in London. 

His work appeared in 1713 at the beginning of an era 
of peace that was to last for a quarter of a century, 
Disciplines such as physics, astronomy, and physiology 
had greatly advanced in the two preceding centuries. The 
Royal British Society, French Academy of Sciences, and 
other institutions founded in the previous century t 
further knowledge, were playing important roles in this 
period. In this atmosphere it is not surprising that many 
felt attracted by transoceanic adventures—not with the 
Columbian fervor of discovering islands or continents, 
but with a desire to explore the flora, fauna, and human 
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types of the New World. The English were extremely 
interested in such matters, and spokesmen and promoters 
of the young British Empire left the Thames for America 
in increasing numbers. 

As the erudite bibliographer Frederick R. Goff explains 
in the prologue to the Pan American Union’s recent fac- 
simile edition of Primordia, Kennett’s collection may not 
have been the largest public one of Americana in England 
in his time. It was significant because it was selective 
and there was a printed catalogue for general use. Bishop 
Kennett himself said he did not presume to suggest that 
his collection of 1,200 works was one of large propor- 
tions, but he wanted to set a precedent in the hope that 
other philanthropists would follow the idea. He further 
explained that he did not want to seek help before mak- 
ing his donation, but first offer what he had and suggest 
that the government and private individuals help follow 
through by contributing to the work he began. 

Kennett’s book, entitled Bibliotecae Americanae Pri- 
mordia, had five hundred pages, including an index. In 
its foreword, the author explains his purpose: “An At- 
tempt Towards laying the Foundation of an American 
Library, in Several Books, Papers, and WRITINGS, 
Humbly given to the Society for Propagation of the 
GosPEL in ForeIcn Parts, For the Perpetual Use and 
Benefit of their MEMBERS, their MISSIONARIES, FRIENDS, 
CORRESPONDENTS, and Others concern’d in the Good 
Design of Planting and Promoting CHRISTIANITY within 
Her MaJesties Colonies and Plantations in the WEST 
INDIES.” 

Aside from this main objective, there were other 
objectives outlined in the prologue to the book by the 
Reverend Robert Watts, a colleague and friend of Ken- 
nett’s: it was to assist the British government in planning 
the development of the American colonies and planta- 
tions, to stimulate the creation of new colonizing com- 


Bishop White Kennett 


pa » brief members of official expeditions, to urge 
mei .nts to praise God for successes achieved on their 
trips, to assure that travelers would be wished farewell 
with appropriate sermons according to the models con- 
tained in the catalogued books, and to induce readers to 
be on the lookout for tracts mentioned in the work and 
give them to the Society for the use of other missionaries. 

The books given by Kennett and carefully annotated 
in Primordia did not deal exclusively with America, al- 
though this was the principal concern. Works on miner- 
alogy, botany, astronomy and other sciences were in- 
cluded. Many were written in Spanish, Latin, French, 
and Italian. Some were printed in the British colonies 
in America. 

When Primordia appeared Kennett was fifty-three. He 
had received his doctorate of theology in 1700, and was 
a part of the advanced British culture of the seventeenth 
century—a contemporary of Newton, Defoe, and Swift, 
champions of the same spirit of adventure and explora- 
tion that inspired the Anglican bishop’s endeavor. 

Kennett was in fact the first comprehensive English 
bibliographer of Americana and probably had more in- 
fluence than he realized, because his catalogue un- 
doubtedly had some impact on the formation of mis- 
sionaries and English diplomats. 

Perhaps the essence of Kennett’s philosophy is best 

expressed in the closing part of his dedication: “There 
is something in Humane Nature that incites to Doinc 
Goop, and that noble Instinct is highly improv’d and 
promoted by the Powers of our Christian Religion. . 
If we thus chiefly employ our Time and other Talents, 
and unite and correspond in all manner of Beneficence, 
it will most effectually divert us from all the idle and 
busie Humours that disturb the World, . . .” 

The oas Inter-American Committee on Bibliography 
decided, upon the recommendations of bibliographer Dr. 
Lawrence C. Wroth, to republish Primordia as a “bib- 
liographic gem of difficult access.” The book itself had 
become a rare one and nearly all the titles that it con- 
tains are also valuable. 

Although the wishes of the author and the writer of 
the prologue seem to have come true in the form of 
several colonizing enterprises, the library did not increase 
according to the bishop’s desire. In fact, it was split up. 
In less than two centuries the books were sold at public 
auction, with the consent of the Society, and went to 
various university centers, libraries and museums. Many 
have disappeared. The British Museum today has thirty- 
one. Other valuable ones have been acquired by institu- 
tions in the United States: Williams College, the New 
York Public Library, the University of Michigan, Prince- 
ton University, the Connecticut Historical Society, and 
so on. 

The facsimile edition of the first English Bibliography 
of America should be a great boon to modern bibliog- 
raphers and researchers.—Guillermo Cabrera Leiva. 
THE PrimorpiA OF BisHop WHITE KENNETT, THE FIRST 
ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHER OF AMERICA, with introductory 
study by Frederick R. Goff. Washington, D. C. Pan 
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THE JUNGLE DOCTOR 
My sincere congratulations to Dona Z. 
Meilach for presenting to the readers of 
AMERICAS a splendid article about the great 
humanitarian Dr. Binder. (“Jungle Doctor 
in Peru,” September issue). Dr. Binder and 
his lovely wife Carmen are certainly dedi- 
cated to human misery and suffering. Unfor- 
tunately not many professional people follow 
their wonderful example. They have deprived 
themselves of luxury and gracious living to 
help the poor in Peru. These poor sick people 
have a chance to survive because of their un- 
selfish effort. It must be a wonderful feeling 
to receive such satisfaction from one’s work! 
These two educated people are a fine ex- 
ample of true Christian charity. They pos- 
sess and practice the spirit of brotherhood. 
. . . I only wish that everyone subscribed to 
AMERICAS, so that they too could have the 
opportunity to read about these two mag- 
nificent people! . . . In my estimation, Dr. 
Binder and his lovely wife Carmen are a 
credit to their respective professions, and 
the entire human race. 
Joan M. Boogdanian 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


THEY WERE WARNED 

Some of your readers might be interested 
in a clarification of a minor point in your 
article “To Rebuild Chile,” August 1960. On 
page 5, reference to the seismic sea wave 
warning system is erroneous in detail. The 
system is operated by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and not the U. S. Navy. The alarm 
was correct and adequate in both Hawaii 
and Japan but failures of public reaction, 
possibly of a psychological nature, were 
the cause of the many casualties. 


Elliott B. Roberts 


Captain, C&GS (Ret.) 
Washington, D. C. 


MORE FACTS, PLEASE! 

I subscribed to AMERICAS this past year 
as a means of keeping more informed than I 
am now about developments in Latin America 
and in United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. 

But to date I feel very much like Mr. 
Philip D. Sullivan, who expressed his dis- 
appointment in the September 1960 edition. 
. . . Your magazine completely ignores the 
real issues which we who are really interested 
in Latin America would like to learn about. 

Your two articles in the September edi- 
tion, one o 


economic situation, are an approach to what 
I would like to see more of. 

If you are going to evade the political, 
social, and economic issues which are crying 
for solution today, of what use really is a 
subscription to your magazine? I realize, as 
you say, that yours is an “official magazine.” 
But this condition should not prevent you 
from publishing the opinions and analyses 
of specialists in the various fields who can 
speak for themselves—not for the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

History of the past, and innocuous back- 
ground is, of course, of value. But the real 
issues of the day are the problems confront- 
ing us in both Americas. Please let us read 
about them. 

Patrick J. Whelan 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


We hope that in our latest issues reader 
Whelan is finding more of what he wants. 
We welcome his suggestions, and will try to 
give as much coverage as we can to the fields 
he mentions, without turning the magazine 
into a specialized journal. 


MORE HUMOR, PLEASE! 

Lately I have noticed that in your “From 
the Newsstands” section you have been giv- 
ing more space to historical, cultural, and 
scientific events, instead of the material you 
used to publish in the past—light, humorous 
articles. It seems to me that your feature 


articles are dealing with the more seriou 
matters of the Western Hemisphere, 
couldn’t that section be dedicated to the 
lighter side of life? After all, even th 
poorest of the oAs member states take time 
out to laugh and enjoy life once in a whil 
Mary Ann Finn 
Oxon Hill, Maryland 


TEEN-AGE CORRESPONDENTS 

I always read your magazine, which 
really excellent. I requested that my nam 
be included in Mailbag, but the letters I res 
ceived were all from people much older thag 
I. I would like to correspond with young 
people of my own age, between fourteen 
and fifteen, from the whole continent. I cag 
write in English, Spanish, Portuguese, o 
French. 
Luis Henrique Monlevade 
Rua Hercules Florence, 220 

Campinas, SP, Brazil 


WRITING ON PAINTING 

I take pleasure in sending you a cata 
logue of my most recent exhibition of pain’ 
ings. 

I would like to correspond with othe 
people on this continent, but only on thé 
subject of painting. .. . 

Antonio J. Molin 
Apartado 2950 
Habana, Cuba 


Raquel Reichmann (E,S,F. 
German) —H 

Quesada 3206 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Nestor Disenfeld (E,S.P)*—C 
Cérdoba 535 
Tucuman, Argentina 


Juan José Lancestremere (E,.S) 
Julio A. Roca No. 53 
Junin, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Rolando Fahrni (E,S) 
9 de Julio 86 
Junin, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maria Ester Piantanida (E,S,F, 
Italian) —H 

Provincias Unidas No. 3175 

Rosario, Sante Fe, Argentina 


Blacina Arechavala (E,S) 
Veracruz 981 

Lanis Oeste, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Gladys Gutiérrez (E,S.F)—C 
Calle Ayohuma No. 3923 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


MAIL 


Laurita Fontan Fontan (S,P) 
“El Zauzal”’ 

Agencia C. 84 
Quebracho, Paysandi, 


Luis R. Cross Cundins (S,F, 
Italian) —C 

Cno. Corrales 2808, Apto. 5 

Montevideo, Uruguay 


Uruguay 


Yolanda Villavicencio (E,S)—H 
Abtad 775 

Quinta Normal 

Santiago, Chile 


Guillermo Salas Bacho (E,S)—H 
Jotabeche No. 1311 
Santiago, Chile 


Ayrton G. Celestino (S,P.F)*—C 

Rua Dez. Westefalen, 518, 
Apto. 2 

Curitiba, PR, Brazil 


Patricia Ann Higgins, SN U.S.N. 
(E,S) 

Wave Barracks, Building SP-68 

Naval Air Station 

Norfolk 11, Virginia 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maria Delia Arbuet (E,S,P,F)* 
25 de Mayo 378 
Mercedes Dpto. Soriano, Uruguay 


Carlos Barreto Ramos (E,S,P,F, 
German, Russian) 

Rua Vila Nova da Rainha, 284 

Campina Grande, PB, Brazi 


Wayne Duncan (E,S)—H 
2420 Barnett Street 
Bakersfield, California 


Meralene Wells (E,S)—H 
1306% Shasta Drive 
Bakersfield, California 


(Miss) Lee Jobe (E,S)—H 
1021 Mannoth Avenue 
Bakersfield, California 


(Miss) Lone Frederiksen (E,S) 
600 Oildale Drive 
Bakersfield, California 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for t 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member sta 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salvada 


Guatemala, Haiti, 


Venezuela. 


Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 


Panama, Paraguay, 


Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, whié 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and institutions throughe 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the memb 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headqu 


in Washington, D.C. Called 


“The House of the Americas,”’ 


its main building of white marble, wi 


its ti 


patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hem: 


leh a 


annually through 


the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Palm leaves for hat manufacture, 
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a volume of enduring 
importance for the librarian, 
scholar, and collector 
Seventeen critical essays by 
renowned authorities in the 
United States, Latin America, 
and the Philippines 
Edited with a comprehensive 
introduction by ah 
Maury A. Bromsen ce 
Honors José Toribio ne 
the Chilean whose more than 
three hundred and fifty 
publications have justly won for 
him the titles of “The greatest 
bibliographer of Latin America” 
and “Prince of Americanists” 
Appraises his titanic 
contributions to Bibliography, 
History, Geography, 
Typography, and Intellectual 
1960 


Cooperation 
liv * 295 pages. Illustrated 


Paperback: $4.00 

Clothbound: $6.50 

Orders may be sent to the 
Sales and Promotion Diyisi 
Pan American Uni 

_ Washington 6, D. 
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PAN AMERICAN U 
Washington 6, D. C., U. 
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